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| A COLLECTION OF WRITINGS ON A VITAL PHASE OF YOUR MINISTRY 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
TO 
PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 


By Wayne E. Oates 


Dr. Oates has brought together the combined thoughts of ten men 
who are actively engaged in the practice or teaching of counsel- 
ing, pastoral care, psychology, and psychology of religion. Their 
experience and knowledge can lead you to see counseling as a 
part of your church's ministry to those who need the help counseling 
can give. Fundamental principles of counseling are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the light of the counselor's individual personality and 
applied in sample cases. Pastoral counseling is then viewed in its 
relationship to and its use of the Christian faith, which is its basis. 

$6.00 


HELP FOR ANOTHER IMPORTANT TASK 


THE PASTOR'S HOSPITAL MINISTRY 


by Richard K. Young 


aa Intensive experience and broad study by 
She Faster Dr. Young offer seasoned counsel for guid- 
HOSPITA ing a pastor's ministry to the sick. He gives 
intelligent and practical suggestions for 
MINISTRY planning hospital visitation and studying 
needs of patients. $2.50 


Order from your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Confession of Faith” 


By hugh Redwood 


A well-known British jour- 
nalist and radio speaker, Mr. 
Redwood pauses in the seventy 
fifth year of his life to write 
a lively account of his many 
experiences in religious jour- 
nalism. Far more than a 
description of his workaday 
associations and writing — 
many and varied though they 
are —the author dwells upon 
those religious experiences 
and convictions that have been 
most meaningful to him. In a 
quiet, impressive manner, he 
demonstrates his absolute 
trust in God and his belief 
that a deep personal faith is 
necessary for a truly full life. 

$2.25 


The Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


September 


A PLEA FROM WEST AFRICA 


I am the newly appointed President of 
our new College out here in West Africa. 
We plan to accept our first class in October. 
Building is beginning now, and we hope to 
be in permanent quarters by the end of the 
year. 

We are very anxious that our students, 
who for the first few years will be theologi- 
cal students studying for the ministry, have 
access to as many of the best periodicals 
and books as possible from the very begin- 
ning of their training. 

Our problem is this: our building pro- 
gram expenditures and other expenditures 
relative to the starting of a brand new col- 
lege are so terribly high that we are hard 
pressed to find funds for everything that 
we will be needing for the first two or three 
years. After the first two or three years, 
we believe that the pressure will be relaxed 
a bit and we can get down to more normal 
financing. It would be most kind and chari- 
table if one of your readers could present 
the new College library with a two or three 
year subscription to your very fine magazine. 

Thank you for your so kind consideration 
of our humble request. 

Grover C. WINstow, President 
Adventist College of West Africa 
c/o Seventh-day Adventist Mission 
Ibadan, Nigeria, West Africa 


ON ONANISM 
I have read PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY with 
reward for several years. It is always with 


anticipation that I look for new articles 
especially geared to the problems with which 
1! am confronted as a Navy chaplain. 

In the Consultation Clinic, April 1959, 
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1959 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 
*mber 
| found a problem with which I deal almost RACIAL PREJUDICE 
daily, “Sexual Containment for the Un- Thank you for a fine issue—May, 1959, 
married.” The ship's doctor and I are cur- — pasrorat psycHoLocy, and for numerous ex- 
rently giving daily lectures to groups of cellent articles and a book review on the 
men in hopes of successfully combating  ;elationship between psychology and the 
venereal disease. The doctor deals with the pace problem. If time permitted, I would 
physical aspects and medical implications ; comment favorably and at length on many 
| speak to “The Moral and Religious Im- oF the articles. I simply wanted to express 
plications of Sexual Relationships Outside appreciation. : 
H. B. Sissev 
I was glad that Dr. Rutledge cleared up : 
the confusion on the part of some of your Department of Social Education & Aiction 
consultants as to what constitutes onanism. 
Board of Christian Education 
| am interested in the source of the decree Seite f me A — 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
he quoted: “It is better to place one’s sperm : oe See 
in the belly of a whore than it is to spill 
it on the ground.” This “Bible verse” has 
“= § been and continues to be used by many as P.P. A HELP 
nt of a justification for their action on liberty. PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY is of great help to 
frica. For the most part I have been able to me personally in my work as Chaplain of a 
tober. J successfully contend with them that it is mental hospital, and I recommend it to all 
ype to not a Bible verse. It would be of considerable ministers who come here for clinical train- 
of the help if I could locate the origin of the ing. 
“decree.” Myron F. KLINKMAN 
dents, A. TAYLOR Chaplain of 
ologi- CDR, CHC, USN Harrisburg State Hospital 
have Guantanamo Bay, Cuba Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
dicals 
pro- 
itures 
v col- 
hard 
that CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
three 
sa A SERVICE BOOK 
*laxed 
ormal 
chari- edited by G. Edwin Osborn 
resent 
three A tre: 
: treasure house of worship material for almost 
aa every kind of church service. Includes orders 
ration of worship for services from vespers to baptism 
to communion to consecrating a building; about 1,200 materials such as 
ent offertory sentences, prayers, litanies, invocations, scripture readings. 
Afric Appropriate for rural or city church, any denomination. aes perhaps 
esiol the richest source of contemporary worship material available— 
PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY JOURNAL. “... most in- 
, clusive and useful (worship) volume ever made available.’’—PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE. “... a lifetime of resources ... almost every con- 
ceivable need is anticipated”—REVIEW AND EXPOSITOR. Maroon 
cloth, $5.95; black leather, $10.00; loose-leaf edition, $7.50; loose-leaf 
—— edition with index cards, $8.00 
with 
; with At your bookstore 
rticles 
which 
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Olin T. Binkley 


LIN TRIVETTE BINKLEY was born in Harmony, North 

Carolina, August 4, 1908, the son of a rural pastor and his wife. 
Dr. Binkley grew to maturity in a rural community on a steady diet 
of solid biblical preaching by a dedicated country pastor. 

Through the results of heavy sacrifice on the part of his mother 
and father and unceasing personal effort, Dr. Binkley received his 
B.A. degree, magna cum laude, at Wake Forest College in 1928. 
He did two years of intensive theological study at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary and did his third year, receiving his B.D. 
degree, at Yale Divinity School in 1931. Two years later he received 
his Ph.D. degree from Yale University. Since that time he has been 
awarded the honorary Doctorate of Divinity by his own alma mater, 
Wake Forest College, in 1951. Dr. Binkley is now the Dean of 
the Faculty at Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina. He is.also professor of Christian Sociology 
and Ethics. He came to that task from a similar professorship at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Previous to his work 
at Louisville, he was head of the department of religion at Wake 
Forest College. Before that he was pastor of the Chapel Hill Baptist 
Church, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and lec- 
turer in sociology at the University of North 
The WAN Carolina. 

An abiding passion of O. T. Binkley has 
of the been the study and enrichment of religion in 


the South. He knows, in my opinion, more 
about the religious life of the southern regions 
of the United States than any other man. He 


is a research man par excellence, a New Testa- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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pastoral 


PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Rural Ministry in American Society 


HIS ISSUE of PAsTORAL Psy- 

CHOLOGY is devoted to a study of 
the opportunities, perplexities, and re- 
sources of the Christian ministry in the 
rapidly changing rural communities of 
contemporary American society. What 
are the implications of major social 
trends for the church and its ministry 
in the rural areas of the United States 
today ? What is the distinctive mission 
of the church in the midst of human 
need and cultural change? What is the 
relation of the local congregation in a 
small community to the whole church 
of the living God? What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the pastor as a counse- 
lor? What educational equipment is 
essential to effective performance of 
his task? It is the intention of the con- 
tributors to this issue to stimulate seri- 
ous reflection on these questions. 

In addition to a disciplined mind 
and a growing understanding of our 
spiritual heritage as recorded in the 
Bible and in the history of Christiani- 
ty, the rural pastor needs a knowledge 
of the social and cultural context in 
which he leads worship, preaches, 
teaches, and counsels troubled souls. 
He may attain this knowledge by an 
examination of basic changes in rural 
society and by a systematic exploration 
of the community in which he lives. 


In 1930 Sorokin, Zimmerman, and 
Galpin published a synthesis of litera- 
ture on rural societies in which they 
identified and explicated eight funda- 
mental, interrelated differences 
tween the rural and urban worlds 
(Systematic Source Book of Rural 
Sociology, Vol. I, pages 186-259). 
Since that time, however, distinctions 
between rural and urban life in the 
United States have been reduced. Agri- 
culture has been modified by a techno- 
logical revolution. The number of farm- 
ers has decreased and the size of farms 
has been enlarged. Increased produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture has 
brought higher levels of living, and 
rapid communication and transporta- 
tion have drawn rural and urban people 
closer together. 

The growth of the rural non-farm 
element of the population is a dynamic 
factor in American life, and the “ex- 
tended urban fringe’ has penetrated 
deeply into the villages and open coun- 
try. At this moment we need descrip- 
tive studies of “the fringe” as a whole, 
not merely of one or two of its char- 
acteristics, that will help pastors and 
other community leaders to understand 
this type of society, to discern the 
creative possibilities in this intermix- 
ture of peoples, and to adapt the pro- 
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gram of the rural church to this con- 
centration of population along the 
highways and in dynamic communities. 
Such studies might facilitate the effort 
to create a new pattern of life in a 
rural environment that is compatible 
with the purpose of the church. 

The church is vitally related to the 
structure of the community in which it 
exists, and the alert minister studies 
the currents of change with utmost 
care. He acknowledges a responsibility 
to understand the community, includ- 
ing its history, its boundaries, its peo- 
ple, its institutions and agencies, its 
leadership, and its objectives. In this 
task he may find specific and valuable 
guidance in two books: Roland L. 
Warren, Studying Your Community, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955; and Irwin T. Sanders, Making 
Good Communities Better, University 
of Kentucky Press, 1953. 

Amidst the diversity of human needs 
in a changing community, the rural 
pastor frequently carries on a compre- 
hensive ministry. He is an apostle, 
prophet, evangelist, pastor, and teach- 
er. There are indications, however, that 
his roles are becoming more specialized 
and that an increasing number of lay- 
men think of him as “a pastoral direc- 
tor” (Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose 
of the Church and Its Ministry, New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1956, page 
82). He is the administrator of a reli- 
gious institution and the pastor of a 
religious group. 

It must be admitted that the careful 
administration of a rural church in- 
volves attention to practical details, 
ability to delegate responsibility, and a 
considerable amount of time. If the 
church is located in an area of declining 
population, the pastor has the difficult 
task of adapting the program of the 
church to a decreasing membership 
and of strengthening the morale of the 
leaders. If the church is located in an 


area of expanding population, he may 
be concerned not only with the en- 
largement of physical facilities for wor- 
ship and religious education but also 
with the development of cooperation 
between the old residents and the new, 

This administrative task requires 
many hours of hard work, but it is 
not to be despised. It is possible for 
the rural pastor to live by a schedule, 
to sit at a desk and study blueprints 
and budgets, to guide program com- 
mittees through a deliberative process 
to a consensus, to answer inquiries 
from denominational leaders, and to 
participate in the development of the 
community without becoming an “or- 
ganization man.” If he has a clear sense 
of direction in his central task as a 
“man of God,” he will not permit his 
role as director of the church as an 
institution to obscure his vision of the 
church as a group of persons at various 
stages of growth in Christian maturity, 
or to deflect him from his primary task 
as a pastor responsible for the care of 
souls. 

This means that the rural pastor is 
not primarily an ecclesiastical techni- 
cian. He is an ambassador for Christ, 
participating in the quest for truth and 
the struggle for justice, bringing the 
assurance of the love of God to every- 
one who will receive it, and persuad- 
ing persons who are estranged from 
themselves, from the family, from the 
community, and from the “colony of 
heaven” to be reconciled unto God. 
A major aspect of his ministry is pas- 
toral counseling ; and if he understands 
the principles and procedures of coun- 
seling, and is aware of his limitations 
and resources, he may be able to help 
and not to hurt the persons who turn 
to him for counsel within the context 
of a redemptive fellowship. 

In rural communities the pastoral 
care of emotionally disturbed persons 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The potentialities of the Protestant churches 
in rural America are very great . . . the task 
of the church as a redemptive force in rural 
life requires the witness and work, the knowl- 
edge and skill of all of the members, but partic- 


ularly of the rural minister. 


The Task of the Church 


HIS ARTICLE draws attention 

to the mission of the church in 
the small community in contemporary 
American society. It is based upon the 
presupposition that the church is pri- 
marily a fellowship of believers 
brought into being and sustained by 
the grace of God. This fellowship of 
faith acknowledges Jesus Christ as 
Lord, treats each individual as a per- 
son, and continues the work of preach- 
ing, teaching, and healing which Jesus 
began and to which his disciples have 
devoted their energies across the cen- 
turies. 

The Christian gospel and the Chris- 
tian ethic make an impact upon man 
and society through the local church 
in which the Christian life is manifest- 
ed and nourished. We are to think 
of the local congregation, says Lesslie 
Newbigin, as that “body of neighbors 
who share in the same loaf and the 
same cup, who form the visible com- 
pany in which the word is preached, 
and who, being neighbors, are able in 
the context of actual personal meeting 
to build one another up in the faith 
and to correct one another in love and 
6 wait together on the Lord for His 
guidance” (Lesslie Newbigin, The 
Household of God, New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1953, p. 117). 


OLIN T. BINKLEY 


Dean of the Faculty 
and 
Professor of Christian 
Sociology and Ethics 
Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Amidst Social Change 


In the United States today the 
church worships and works in the con- 
text of a dynamic society. The scientif- 
ic spirit of respect for all discoverable 
facts and the scientific method of re- 
search, using instruments of precision 
in restricted and controlled areas of 
investigation, have increased our 
knowledge and control of the physical 
environment. Within recent years 
technological advances have influenced 
every major aspect of our common life, 
including the production of agricultural 
goods and the habits of rural people. 
The growth and mobility of the popu- 
lation have altered and complicated 
community patterns. Thirty-one mil- 
lion people in America move each year, 
including a flow of individuals and 
families from the rural areas to the 
cities and suburban developments 
which are springing up every week. 
Television has added a new dimension 
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to communication. And large-scale 
intergroup tensions have been intensi- 
fied. 

The social setting of the rural 
church is in process of change. At an 
earlier period in American history 
rural social change was as gradual and 
unspectacular as the growth of a baby 
toward mature manhood or woman- 
hood, but today rural social trends have 
been greatly accelerated by powerful 
forces in the larger society. 


The direction of social change in 
rural life in the United States is 
marked out with remarkable clarity 
and comprehensiveness by Carl C. 
Taylor. He acknowledges the diversity 
of communities within farming areas 
and then identifies what he thinks are 
the major trends in rural life: the 
lessening of rural isolation, the com- 
mercialization of agriculture, the tran- 
sition from hoe farming to mechanized 
farming, the decline of trust in folk 
beliefs and the adoption of scientific 
practices, the shifting of processing 
functions from farm homes to fac- 
tories, the loss of folk arts and skills, 
the increase of part-time agricultural 
and part-time industrial work, the de- 
creasing proportion of population in 
rural areas and on farms, the decline in 
the operation of the agricultural lad- 
der, the declining status of hired farm 
workers, the rising levels and stand- 
ards of living in rural homes, the de- 
creasing rural-urban difference, the 
changing methods of obtaining securi- 
ty, and the steady decline in primary 
types of association. He says that, al- 
though informal and semi-formal visit- 
ing is still prevalent among many rural 
people, primary groups do not per- 
form the role they once did in this 
country and American rural society is 
becoming more secular. (Carl Taylor 
and others, Rural Life in the United 


September 


States, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949, pp. 522-533). 

In the rural areas a new type of 
community has emerged. It is an ex- 
panding community whose boundaries 
have been enlarged by good roads, im- 
proved transportation, rapid commu- 
nication, and consolidated schools. It 
is an organized community in which 
professional and lay leaders work to- 
gether with courage and humility to 
win support for agencies institu- 
tions designed to serve the people. At 
this moment community leaders are 
searching for more effective ways to 
iniprove the quality of public educa- 
tion, prevent juvenile and adult delin- 
quency, promote health, and increase 
interracial understanding and coopera- 
tion. 


What should be the attitude of the 
church, the people of God, toward so- 
cial change? In our culture the church 
is relatively autonomous. It is free to 
affect the processes of social change by 
making its voice heard where strategic 
decisions are made and_ policies are 
formed. Moreover, all social structures 
and institutions are malleable. They 
can be subjected to Christian criticism. 
They can be modified, reformed, or 
transformed. 


In view of these considerations, and 
of the additional fact that many peo- 
ple are disturbed by drastic changes, 
unable to understand what is taking 
place and apprehensive about the 
future, it seems to be unwise for rural 
churches and their pastors to ignore so- 
cial change or to be inept in dealing 
with it. Instead they should interpret 
social change in the perspective of a 
Christian philosophy of history, ar- 
ticulate the biblical norms of behavior, 
explicate the relation of the kingdom 
of God to the struggle for justice, and 
thus help to create the patterns of the 
future. 
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A Distinctive Task 


Every thoughtful observer of the 
religious situation in the United 
States is aware of the contrasts be- 
tween church life in the metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan areas. Further- 
more, objective and intensive studies of 
rural communities reveal a diversity of 
religious institutions. The rural church- 
es vary enormously not only in size 
and denominational affiliation, but also 
in quality of leadership, ability to at- 
tract and retain the interest of young 
people, educational facilities and pro- 
grains, participation in the Christian 
missionary enterprise, and definition 
of their mission in the community. 

What are the distinctive tasks of the 
church on the front line of conscience 
and compassion in our changing soci- 
ety? The purpose of the church, as H. 
Richard Niebuhr reminds us, is “‘the 
increase among men of the love of God 
and neighbor’”’ (H. Richard Niebuhr, 
The Purpose of the Church and Its 
Ministry, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956, p. 31). In harmony 
with this central purpose the church 
performs a basic role in the rural com- 
munity. 

1. In this new age, as in the past, 
the church proclatms God’s love for 
man as revealed in Jesus Christ. It is 
the mission of the church to preach the 
good news that God cares for man, 
that he came in Jesus to visit and to 
redeem his people, and that he is 
creatively and redemptively at work 
in human society. 

This gospel meets the fundamental 
needs of rural youth and adults to be 
accepted, to be loved, to be forgiven, 
and to be united by a spiritual bond 
deeper and stronger than biological 
kinship. Through the preaching of the 
gospel, the testimony of Christian wit- 
nesses, the processes of friendship, and 
the practice of intercessory prayer, the 


rural church undertakes to persuade 
farmers and rural non-farm people to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and to treat one an- 
other with the same spirit as they ex- 
perience in Jesus Christ. 

2. The rural church teaches com- 
mitted persons the Christian way of 
life. The earliest disciples found in 
Jesus, and in the fellowship of believ- 
ers, a distinctive and more excellent 
way of life. The Didache begins with 
the affirmation that “There are two 
ways, one of life and one of death, 
and there is a great difference between 
the two ways” (Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
The Apostolic Fathers, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950, p. 11). 

In these epochal years of social 
change it is the business of the church 
to teach alert minds at teachable mo- 
ments to read the Bible intelligently, to 
appreciate its luminous ideas, to get 
acquainted with its creative personali- 
ties, and to respond affirmatively to 
its invitations. 

The ethical insights of the New 
Testament are most directly applicable 
to the face-to-face relation of one per- 
son with one neighbor, as Paul Ram- 
sey writes, (Paul Ramsey, Basic 
Christian Ethics, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1950, p. 43), but they 
also indicate the direction and the 
quality of Christian action amidst the 
social structures and tensions of human 
society. They awaken in capable and 
dedicated minds a sense of social re- 
sponsibility undergirded by faith in the 
living God whose grace is our salva- 
tion and whose righteous rule is the 
foundation of a responsible society. 


N A purposeful effort to relate 
biblical norms to daily choices and 
behavior, the church teaches its mem- 
bers to reflect upon a penetrating ques- 
tion: in the light of what God has done 
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for us in Jesus Christ, what ought we 
to think, say, and do in the concrete 
social contexts in which we live here 
and now? This kind of Christian think- 
ing is corrective and constructive. It 
enables persons to see themselves in 
the perspective of the sovereignty of 
God as revealed in Christ, to overcome 
the habit of gossip and the manifesta- 
tion of prejudice and bitterness which 
have frequently hindered the progress 
of the gospel in small communities, 
and to accept renters, hired hands, 
migrant laborers, and farm owners as 
fellow-workmen for God. 


In its attempt to release the trans- 
forming power of the gospel and to 
relate the Christian ethical ideal to the 
intricate patterns of human relations 
in the rural community, the church is 
deeply concerned with the integrity and 
the spiritual atmosphere of the family. 
In our culture the rural church has an 
opportunity to prepare youth for 
Christian marriage, to strengthen and 
enrich the bond of honor between hus- 
band and wife, and to encourage crea- 
tive communication between parents 
and children. The effective church, 
recognizing the penetrating power of 
coherent Christian conversation upon 
growing persons, provides a pastoral 
ministry to the family and assists par- 
ents in the process of teaching chil- 
dren to love God with their minds, to 
be kind to one another, to speak the 
truth in love, and to support noble 
causes. Thus the church participates in 
the growth of responsible and mature 
persons by showing how Christian faith 
working through love may become a 
constructive force at each stage of the 
life cycle of the family from the first 
date to the death of the last spouse. 


Growth in Christian maturity takes 
place not only in the intimacy of the 
family but also in the interpersonal 
relations of the community in which 
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the family lives. A community is a 
group of persons who reside in a 
definite area and share the basic con- 
ditions of a common life. It embraces 
all the inhabitants of an area, the for- 
mal and informal relations between 
persons, the agencies and institutions 
organized to meet human need, and the 
spirit of loyalty to ideals and values. 
complacent congregation some- 
times reduces the church to a peri- 
pheral factor in the culture, but the 
church becomes the conscience of the 
community when it plays an influen- 
tial role in community life and makes 
Christian moral convictions socially ef- 
fective in community behavior. 


N effective rural church is “a cen- 

ter of service and sympathy” (W. 
L. Bradley, P. T. Forsyth: The Man 
and His Work, London: Independent 
Press, Ltd., 1952, p. 223). It serves 
the rural community in multiform 
ways, only two of which are men- 
tioned here. (1) The church under- 
stands human needs and interprets and 
aids constructive agencies and or- 
ganizations in the community. The 
principles of Christian social action 
are freedom, fellowship, and service; 
and the church whose Lord went about 
doing good to those who were sick, 
poor, despised, and lost, looks upon 
agencies designed to help people as 
allies and not as enemies. It is to be 
hoped that pastors and other church 
leaders will explore possibilities of 
more fruitful cooperation with agencies 
which have been established to meet 
the urgent needs of people and which 
use tested methods of social service to 
open the door to an ampler life for 
rural families. (2) A genuinely Chris- 
tian church motivates and guides the 
growth of responsible leaders. In every 
community there is a need for intelli- 
gent, courageous, mature leaders who 
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have a clear conception of the commu- 
nity as a whole and who know how 
to plan rationally, resolve conflict, and 
secure support for worthwhile enter- 
prises. This type of leadership is large- 
ly a product of group life and the 
church as a fellowship of believers and 
as a social institution has a superlative 
opportunity to educate and to motivate 
community leaders who will be willing 
to serve in the obscure places and com- 
petent to serve in the most responsible 
places of our common life. 

3. The church, composed of persons 
who confess Jesus as Lord, provides 
wise guidance in the worship of God 
and seeks to maintain a vital relation 
between worship and work in the rural 
community. In genuine worship, Chris- 
tians recognize the presence of the liv- 
ing God upon whose mercy they de- 
pend and in whose will is their peace. 
They submit their minds to his truth, 
open their hearts to his love, and com- 
mit their lives to his will. Then they re- 
turn to their homes and to the world 
of work with a definite sense of mis- 
sion, knowing that they labor within 
the sound of God’s voice, under the 
inspiration of his love, and in the spirit 
of obedience to his will. 


HE TASK of the church as a 

redemptive force in rural life re- 
quires the witness and work, the 
knowledge and skill, of all of the mem- 
bers. The people who belong to God 
serve him on the farm, in the school, 
at the bank, in the factory, and at the 
store. They are Christian witnesses 
where political ideas are expressed, 
economic practices are evaluated, and 
educational policies are formed. They 
withdraw from the activities of the 
community to the church to worship 
God, to reflect upon the continuity of 
his redemptive purpose, and to receive 
the renewal of inner strength for out- 


er strain; and they return to their vo- 
cational responsibilities with hearts full 
of gratitude, with a sensitive concern 
for persons, and with a deeper under- 
standing of the needful work of the 
world. 

It must be admitted that the church 
and its pastor in the rural community 
have to wrestle with problems and are 
rarely free from heartaches and disap- 
pointment. The statistics of the church 
may be small and the consequences 
of faithful work for a period of five 
years may appear to be meager. In 
such settings, servants of God are to 
remember, as Dr. J. H. Oldham has 
said, that “relations with persons are 
the stuff of life” and through integrity 
and loyalty in shared responsibilities 
with other persons, “We are living 
man’s true life and the results can be 
left in the hands of God” (Man’s Dis- 
order and God’s Design, The Amster- 
dam Assembly Series, Volume 3, New 
York: Harper and 
130). 


The potentialities of the Protestant 
churches in rural America are very 
great, and rural ministers labor at a 
point in society at which victories for 
Christ may be won. A study of 1,231 
Protestant churches in rural areas of 
the United States reveals the fact that, 
although many churches in small com- 
munities are declining, the vigorous 
rural churches have superior pos- 
sibilities and their standards, leader- 
ship, and actual performance “con- 
stitute highly significant and promis- 
ing aspects of American church 
life’ (Information Service, New 
York: 297 Fourth Avenue, Saturday, 
February 4, 1950). Even amidst the 
depersonalizing forces of a technologi- 
cal society it is no delusion for the 
rural church to hope that God will use 
its witness to enrich personal existence 
in a beloved community of his people. 


Brothers, page 


While the problems of rural people have much 
in common with those of other people, their 
particular problems work themselves out in 
unique ways and the rural minister must be 


conscious of these. 


The Rural Pastor as Counselor 


HE PASTOR who considers 

seriously the setting of his work 
as a counselor necessarily must take 
into account whether he is working in 
a rural or an urban community. A ru- 
ral setting differs basically from an 
urban community at the point of a pas- 
tor’s definition of his work as a counse- 
lor of his people. I think the following 
comments from two different rural 
pastors are essentially correct : 


“T am afraid that the weakness of 
much of the writing on counseling is 
done by pastors and workers of city 
churches, or those many years removed 
from rural churches,” said a sixty-one 
year old rural pastor. Another pastor of 
a rural church said: “Most information 
on counseling deals too much with prob- 
lems and situations of the upper ten 
per cent of ministers and the large city 
church; so far rémoved from the lesser 
educated and less large churches that 
many times they give up in despair.” 
(Thomas L. Lewis, The Function of a 
Pastor as a Counselor in a Rural Church 
Community, unpublished Master’s The- 
sis, The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1954, pages 66 and 62.) 


These men, who answered letters 
and questionnaires of Thomas Lewis 
(himself an effective pastor in a rural 
community in southeast Kentucky), 
are quite justified in their observations. 
Consequently, this attempt to write on 
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the subject is done with a deep sense 
of need to-know more about the rural 
situations in which pastors will work 
as counselors. Five of my own eight 
years of pastoral experience before 
becoming a professor at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary were 
spent as the pastor of rural churches. 
My own contact with rural churches 
stays fresh and alive through close 
personal contact with my students as 
they daily talk over the problems they 
are confronting in rural pastoral situa- 
tions in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. Nevertheless, inasmuch as I 
was born and brought up in an indus- 
trial community, I could wish that this 
beginning on a very important subject 
might challenge some rural pastor to 
intensify his study and practice of pas- 
toral counseling and give the benefits 
of his study to the community of faith, 
the community of learning, and the 
community of suffering which we share 
together as Christians joined in the 
radiant pilgrimage of the Christian 
hope. 
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The Unique Character of Rural 
Pastoral Counseling 


Pastoral counseling in a rural com- 
munity differs from that done in cities 
in several specific ways. First, the ru- 
ral family is much more of a solid, 
working unit than the city family. They 
form a “task force” together to subdue 
the elements and to call out of nature 
a harvest of food, cotton, and other 
commodities. The schedules of mem- 
bers of rural families fit together better 
than the schedules of city folks, ena- 
bling them to see a lot more of each 
other. Rural families do not talk as 
much to each other about their person- 
al problems, for one reason, because 
they see more of each other and devel- 
op an unspoken understanding of each 
other. Wherefore, the family is protect- 
ed somewhat from breakups caused by 
misunderstandings resulting from man 
and wife only occasionally seeing each 
other, as in shift-working industries in 
cities. 

On the other hand, in the second 
place, rural people do not show up as 
clearly as individuals as they do as 
members of the clan, or the family. 
Even after reaching manhood, a person 
may be known as “one of Willie Ed- 
wards’ boys,” rather than as John 
Thomas Edwards, apart from his fam- 
ily. When a pastor, for instance, coun- 
sels with a couple who is planning to 
get married, he should take it for grant- 
ed that what he says to the couple 
will rather quickly become the knowl- 
edge of the whole family. For instance, 
in the study made by Thomas Lewis, 
only six per cent of the pastors coun- 
seled with the whole family present. 
But the fact of the close-knitness of 
the family makes it highly probable 
that what went on in the conferences 
was told to other members of the fam- 
ily. Of course, exceptions to this are 
innumerable, but the pastor who as- 


sumes this will be more likely to min- 
ister wisely to the whole family. He 
needs, therefore, to assure the couple 
that their conversation with him is 
private and personal and will not be 
repeated. Naturally they are likely to 
assume that he will tell their families. 
Likewise, he may occasionally have to 
do as Jesus did: “. . . He straitly 
charged them, and commanded them 
to tell no man that thing” (Luke 9:21). 


For example, a student pastor gave 
a copy of a book for engaged couples 
to a young girl among his congregation 
who came to him for premarital guid- 
ance. The pastor overlooked the rest 
of the family in doing so. The girl took 
the book home and left it in the hands 
of her younger sister. The younger 
sister showed it to the mother, and 
the mother showed it to the father. The 
father was not on good terms with the 
pastor and used this as an opportunity 
to make fun of the pastor at the coun- 
try store for “his little book on sex.” 
Immediately a pastor might assume 
that he should never give such a book 
to a rural couple. This is not the point 
of the story. The point is this: (1) The 
pastor should see to it that he has a 
good understanding with the whole 
family, when he hands literature to any 
one member of the family. We note 
that the father was not on good terms 
with the pastor. (2) The pastor should 
give instructions to the person or per- 
sons as to how the book should be 
read and by whom it should be read. 
(3) He should pay close attention to 
developing a good will toward family 
guidance on the part of the whole 
church through his preaching and 
teaching ministry. A pastor’s work as 
a counselor cannot be easily separated 
from his preaching and teaching minis- 
try. Especially is this true of counseling 
as it is done by a rural pastor. 

In the third place, this family “to- 
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getherness” in rural communities has 
a positive effect: that is, the solid fam- 
ily feeling of most rural people affords 
the pastor with the cooperation of the 
whole family a good deal more often 
than with city families. This is a third 
way in which rural pastoral work dif- 
fers from city pastoral work. For 
instance, the girl and boy who came 
into town to get married by their non- 
resident pastor, were marrying against 
their parents’ wishes. Nevertheless, the 
parents accepted the pastor as a coun- 
selor-friend also because he was the 
“family pastor!” No sense of betrayal 
was evident, because the pastor himself 
was considered to be well-nigh a part 
of the family. Consequently, such coun- 
seling as this quite often becomes an 
experience in group counseling with 
the whole family present. It is almost 
a dramatic production, a play, in which 
each member of the family has a part, 
and the pastor watches as the plot un- 
folds. Sometimes he is a member of 
the drama; sometimes he is the silent 
audience listening interestedly ; at oth- 
er times he is the director coaching 
“ach member on his part; or he is a 
“prompter” who simply reminds the 
person of his part. 


OR INSTANCE, a twenty-three 

year old girl called her rural 
pastor and his wife, making special 
point that she wanted both of them 
to come to her home to talk with her 
about her problem. When they arrived 
the whole family—the mother, the fa- 
ther, and seven children—were all 
gathered in one room waiting for the 
preacher to arrive. They wanted to 
talk about “Marthie’s” problem—she 
was trying to decide whether or not to 
join the WAC’s. She wanted to know 
“yes” or “no” as to what to do. She 
had been to nursing school and had 
left, and she had been to business school 
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and had left. Now she was eager to try 
something else. The children all had 
wisecracks to make, all had comments 
of their own, and tried to make them 
at the same time. The pastor let all 
this take place and then began an in- 
dividual conversation with her after all 
had had their say. 

The solidarity of the family in a ru- 
ral situation is more inclusive of gen- 
erations, furthermore, than seems to 
be true of city families. Instead of hay- 
ing two generations, i.e., parents and 
children, the pastor ministers to third, 
fourth, and even fifth generations of 
grandparents, great grandparents, and 
even great-great grandparents, in a way 
that I have not found true in city 
situations. This is related to home and 
land ownership, to the careful building 
up of land-inheritance situations, and 
to the character of farm life which does 
not have any child-labor laws or retire- 
ment plans! It is also related to the 
fact that marriages are somewhat ear- 
lier among families where college edu- 
cation and professional preparation are 
expected before a child can go to work. 
Thereby children are born earlier and 
the generations are closer together. 
This works itself out in pastoral coun- 
seling situations in rural settings such 
as the following which are at least less 
frequent among city people: 


A seventy-two year old Baptist deacon 
conferred with his pastor over the prob- 
lem of remarriage. He felt very lonely 
in a “big house” by himself, although 
all four of his sons and both of his 
daughters were living close by. But the 
main problem he stated was that they 
would misunderstand his remarriage 
because they thought he was too old to 
be thinking about that, and because it 
meant that he would have to rewrite 
his will. 

A great-grandfather discussed with 
his pastor the danger he felt for his 
“tribe” because too many of the great- 
grandchildren were intermarrying with 
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the children of another family in the 
community. It was not “seemly” and 
people were talking about it and blam- 
ing him, the oldest member of the fami- 
ly, for being a poor guide to his children. 


This leads to a fourth difference be- 
tween counseling in a rural pastorate 
as compared with counseling in a city 
pastorate. The rural pastor has both 
the advantages and the disadvantages 
of his people knowing one another per- 
sonally over long periods of time. They 
know each other by family names and 
have each other carefully “leaved” on 
the various family trees. Each twig has 
its place and draws its identity from 
the rest of the tree! Strange names, 
names not usually heard in that terri- 
tory, are heard furtively and acceptance 
is somewhat withdrawn until the per- 
son has proved himself. Furthermore, 
rural people tend to watch each other’s 
movements more closely than city peo- 
ple; they seem to care more about what 
each is doing. Sunday afternoon will 
be spent sitting on the porch talking 
with neighbors and visitors and the 
conversations are punctuated with 
comments on the passing cars as to 
who was in the car, where they are 
probably going, and as to their possible 
motives for doing so! The cars that 
stop at the neighbors’ houses are care- 
fully noted. If the preacher’s car goes 
in at a certain place, the reason for his 
visiting there is either explained or 
some guesses are passed around. In a 
sense this is a pastime for the people 
involved. In another sense it indicates 
that not only the families are “bound 
together” in a rural pastorate but also 
the communities are close-knit in their 
communication. What happens to one 
person tends to happen to them all, and 
even in the harshest gossip that passes 
around is a kind of caring, or “‘matter- 
ing” to all as to what any one person 
does. 
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HIS emphasizes the advantage 

that the pastor has in rural coun- 
seling in that he does not have to take 
as long to get acquainted with an in- 
dividual. The community has already 
given him vital information about the 
individual. He can mobilize the interest 
of the people in each other in what 
might be called community counseling 
as over against what the technical 
literature calls group counseling. He 
must have a clear understanding of 
sociology as well as psychology if he is 
to appreciate community forces and 
communication rather than simply 
spending his time preaching against 
gossip. Healthy interpretations of 
bereavement, alcoholism, mental ill- 
ness, the causes of family break-downs, 
the Biblical meaning of suffering, and 
the life of a community together can 
be “dropped” in a casual way. These 
become “‘words fitly spoken” and puri- 
fy the spiritual waters of the communi- 
ty if they are true and cleansing in 
and of themselves. Rest periods in the 
heat of the day at the country store, 
under a tree after dinner, and alongside 
a pond while fishing provide grounds 
of conversation with the persons who 
affect the lives of those who are most 
in need of counseling. 

On the other hand, a rural pastor 
cannot count on people not knowing 
one another. In a city he can often do 
so. The anonymous alcoholic in the 
country just does not exist! He is the 
community drunk there! The whole 
community has a “grapevine” way of 
knowing what everyone is doing. Like- 
wise, the pastor, in counseling with 
rural people, cannot expect to do so 
without taking into consideration the 
whole community attitude of his 
church, in particular toward what he 
is doing. Quite often, however, the 
pastor will be the last person, for in- 
stance, to hear about a particular per- 
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son’s plans to be married. This may be 
because of the fact that he may not live 
in the community, because he is a 
“city-bred” person whom his rural 
church members consider as something 
of “an outsider,” or because he himself 
has not been in the community long 
enough to be involved in the work of 
the “grapevine connections” of infor- 
mation. Then, too, he may not know 
what is happening simply because his 
conscience won't let him listen in on 
the party line! 

All of this vitally affects the work 
of the rural pastor as a counselor in 
that he has very little opportunity for 
privacy with his people. Only 15 per 
cent of the pastors reporting in the 
survey of rural counseling made by 
Thomas Lewis had a room in the 
church for private conferences ; 30 per 
cent had no place of privacy at all; and 
43 per cent used a private room either 
at home or in the church for confer- 
ences. Naturally, the majority of rural 
pastoral counseling is done on home 
visits, therefore, where ordinarily the 
whole family is involved and present. 
Likewise, a third of the pastors con- 
ferred with said that they seldom con- 
ferred privately with people, although 
a large majority of these pastors felt 
that it was highly important to do so. 


This all leads to a consideration of 
a fifth basic difference between the 
work of a rural pastor and that of a 
city pastor as a counselor. Most of the 
counseling a rural pastor does is of a 
highly informal kind, as will be discuss- 
ed later on. He is defined in a clear-cut 
religious role. His relationship is not 
clear if he associates his concept of 
himself as being similar to professional 
counselors such as psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, etc. His role is much more 
analogous to a social worker than it 
is to any of these other comparative 
professions. Yet even here, he func- 
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tions more strictly within a pastoral 
role than is true of his city-brother- 
pastor. He is a shepherd of a flock 
which knows itself as a flock. He is not 
a “private” counselor to an aggregation 
of individuals who have yet to dis- 
cover their relation to each other as a 
corporate community. 


R URAL people would be extreme- 
ly suspicious of more profession- 
al types of counseling because they are 
even accustomed to their medical doc- 
tor visiting them in their homes more 
often than not. Visitation is a vital 
ministry in rural pastoral counseling 
and provides the occasion when the 
most nearly formal kinds of counseling 
a pastor does takes place. Rural people 
are not accustomed to having offices 
themselves, and do not “know how to 
act” in other people’s offices. Even 
when the pastor refers to his “study” 
they are likely to feel that he is “putting 
on airs.” This all adds up to suggest 
that a rural pastor’s counseling is a 
sort of “here a line and there a line” 
relationship, done in connection with 
church meetings, social gatherings, 
market-place contacts, and home visits. 
Lewis’ survey reveals that these rural 
pastors do not get to do as much of 
the more formal types of counseling 
as they would like, but nevertheless 
they feel deeply related to their people. 

A sixth difference between rural 
pastoral counseling and counseling 
done in an urban context is rooted in 
the variation of social class and cultural 
patterns. Some of these differences are 
due to geographical and occupational 
conditions inherent in rural life, but 
many of them are due to the social 
class factors which would be maintain- 
ed with people of the same educational, 
economic, and traditional status in 
cities. Examples are necessary to clari- 
fy what is meant here. For instance, 
the rural pastor’s premarital counsel- 
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ing is markedly different from that of 
the city pastor in that very rarely do 
tural people observe an engagement 
period, going through the process of 
announcement, publication of engage- 
ment plans in newspapers, engagement 
and wedding parties, etc., such as is 
common in a city setting. Often the 
procedure for a marriage is for the 
couple to slip off from their friends, 
go to a nearby town, get the city pastor 
to perform their wedding, and show 
up on the week end at church grinning 
in a spectacular fashion over their ac- 
complishment! The pastor is among 
those who do not know! 


Therefore, when a pastor begins to 
think of counseling his young people 
ina rural community on the problems 
of effective marriage and family living, 
he finds himself very frustrated if he 
starts with the premarital group. He 
is in much better touch with the real 
situation if he begins informally with 
the young married couples in the first 
five years of their marriage. He can 
work back from this group as he gets 
his teaching across to them. 

Another example of cultural and 
social class differences among rural 
people as they affect pastoral counsel- 
ing is that of the use of technical lan- 
guage, language which is jargon to the 
sophisticated counselor. For instance, 
rural people say they are “up against 
it”; they rarely say that they are frus- 
trated. They are likely to say that they 
are “put out” with somebody rather 
than that they are hostile toward them. 
They “scrimp and save”; they are not 
frugal and penurious! They have very 
few if any “polite” words with which 
to describe sexual problems, and as 
a result are often interpreted as being 
more reluctant to talk about then); 
particularly to the preacher! Rural 
people think more concretely and less 
abstractly in terms of parables, similes, 


and metaphors. Instead of talking 
about the way in which “one area of 
adjustment in one’s life” affects other 
areas, for instance, they are likely to 
say that when “a feller’s toe begins to 
hurt, he hurts all over worse than any- 
where else.” Instead of talking about 
emotional illness, they talk about a per- 
son’s nerves “acting up.” The pastoral 
counselor who does not know this and 
does not have a basic affection for the 
essential clearness of such ways of 
speech will indeed have a hard time as 
a rural pastor. 


NE of the most difficult obstacles 

to rural pastoral counseling is 
that the pastor is too often non-resi- 
dent, or part-time, or both non-resident 
and part-time in his work with any 
one given community. This is charac- 
teristic of rural churches in a way that 
is not true of city pastorates. This 
exacts a heavy toll upon the effective- 
ness of a pastor as a counselor. It is 
one explanatory factor as to why he 
cannot have a more formal relation- 
ship to his counselees, and why he can- 
not be more consistent in following up 
his contacts with his people. He neces- 
sarily does what he does under severe 
pressure of time, with his counseling 
of a whole family spliced in between 
his three or four preaching engage- 
ments on a given Sunday. There is lit- 
tle wonder that he develops habits of 
carelessness, “spur - of - the - moment” 
answers to complicated problems, etc. 
Nor is it little wonder that he finds 
himself in competition with laymen in 
the church for the real leadership of 
the flock. These laymen are permanent 
residents in the community. Their 
neighbors turn to them for the pastoral 
care which a resident pastor would 
ordinarily give. This thrusts the pastor 
of the church into the formal and 
symbolic ministry to people from the 
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pulpit, at funerals, and when they are 
sick or in grave distress. Even then he 
may be related to the people as a 
mysterious symbol rather than as a fel- 
low-pilgrim in the Christian journey. 

This problem has been dealt with at 
length in other contexts where de- 
nominations are making concerted ef- 
forts to combine several rural church- 
es into fields, “larger parishes,” etc. 
My own over-all objective as a rural 
pastor was to evaluate the long term 
potential of the church for a full-time, 
resident pastorate, and to develop a 
long range planning with the people as 
to choosing this as a goal for them- 
selves. Three of the five country 
churches of which I was pastor have 
full-time, resident pastors now, and 
one of the churches has a field relation- 
ship to another half-time church and 
the two support a resident pastor. The 
other church was a quarter-time 
church, my first pastorate, and I 
served this church before I had enough 
experience to see this as an objective 
for a rural community. I am grateful 
to several older pastors who were my 
teachers in the formative years of my 
preaching, teaching, and pastoral habits 
for setting this as an ideal. 


The Counseling Needs of 
Rural People 


The important thing for a rural pas- 
tor to realize about his people is that 
they are more nearly like other people 
than they are different from them. 
They have, for instance, a highly tran- 
sient population among their number 
just as city people do. The tenant 
farmer tends to move every year, and 
sometimes more often. The children of 
rural people tend to move out to the 
city. Furthermore, whereas the rural 
person may tend to feel a bit inferior 
because he is “country” in his dress, 
speech, and manners, the lower social 


classes of an industrial city will fed 
much the same way. A case in point is 
the cotton mill people of the South, the 
miners, etc. Therefore, to say that the 
rural person is uniquely likely to have 
deep inferior feelings is something of 
a mistake. 

But the particular problems of rural 
people work themselves out in some- 
what unique ways, even though they do 
have most of these problems in com- 
mon with other people. Therefore, a ¥ 
description of the problems of rural 
people is worth real consideration. The ff 
objective of the description of these 
problems will help to develop an 
awareness on the part of the pastor. 

One of the most difficult problems 
of rural people is that of the develop 
ment of their religious experience be- 
yond the initial phases of a commit- 
ment to the church and the entrance 
into the Christian life. This has two 
roots: first, the inadequacy of the 
educational program of rural churches, 
and, second, the transient nature of 
the tenant farmer’s life. Strangely 
enough, the topsoil in which this prob- 
lem is rooted is the lack of home- 
ownership. This is aided and abetted 
by land-hungriness of certain individu- 
als in the community which causes 
them to buy more land than one family 
can care for and necessitates them de- 
veloping a land renting tenant rela- 
tionship. 

But the pastor is hard pressed to 
nurture the growing spiritual lives of 
his people if they are constantly mov- 
ing off. He may have a vital program 
of enlistment and evangelism, but un- 
less he has some way of personal en- 
counter with the individual after his 
union with the church, the gospel be 
comes as good seed sown on rocky 
soil. One rural pastor has overcome 
this problem by giving some guidance 
to his permanent residents in giving 
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ROBABLY you have known pastors who have taken 
unpromising parishes and in a short time have re- 
talized the seemingly careless and indolent congrega- 
n. They pay off the old debts, beautify the church 
ith new windows — new pews—or new lighting; 
thaps start a building campaign for a new chu:ch 
parsonage. 
Inquiry will probably show the wonder-working 
tor has a good helper in the form of a Parish Paper, 
ich has worked to unite the members of the congre- 
tion into a real brotherhood. More, it has brought 
ck members who have drifted away. Ii clarifies the 
of the pastor, lists the needs of the church, and 
rs the workers on to attain the goals set for them. 
This Parish Paper is not the “home-made” Parish 
ouncement which is turned out from time to time 


some member of the church on a duplicating device 
one kind or another. These messages, blurred and in 

illegible, are hardly the messenger to send out as 
representative of the church. 


Business men know that their stationery must be of —E ———— 
best quality, well designed and well printed if it is to Somali & impress the person whe 
ives it and make him believe the firm using it is reputable and trustworthy. The church 
ot afford to use carelessly prepared and poorly printed announcements. 


The time required for preparing the copy for The National Religious Press to print it in 
manner worthy of prestige of the church is far less than is required to run announcements 
a duplicator. The finished product of the duplicator or of the small-town printer is not to be 
mpared to the masterly work of The National Religious Press. 


The forces of anti-religion are stronger than at any time since the dawn of Christianity. 
wspapers, the motion pictures and modern literature are subjecting the children of today 
a barrage stronger than their parents and grandparents experienced in a lifetime. To coun- 
ract these influences, what better defense can you find than the local Church Paper that goes 
to the home, to be read and kept long after the newspaper and light magazines have been 
rown away? In the Church Paper the eternal truths can be repeated again and again. 


A PARISH PAPER INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 
KEEPS THE COMMUNITY INFORMED 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 
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careful weekly attention to the tenants 
on their farms. Another has worked 
consistently with his lay leadership in 
the encouragement of home ownership 
and farming of one’s own land. One 
community has only two tenant farm- 
ers, and they are families of persons 
who have been with the same owner 
for several years. Most of the land was 
tilled by the people who lived on it. 
Another pastor exerts constant pres- 
sure upon his people to move their 
church membership as they go. But at 
best this is a thorny problem. 
Another pastoral problem presented 
to the rural pastor is that of the young 
people moving out of the community 
as soon as they become independent 
wage earners. This calls for some care- 
ful vocational counseling by the pastor. 
Business school, nursing school, me- 
chanical trade schools—such as tele- 
vision, welding, auto mechanic work, 
etc.—tend to appeal to students who 
do not have an ambition for college 
education, but prefer to get into steady 
paying jobs more quickly. Rural 
youth are often exploited by unscru- 
pulous advertisements and the wild 
promises of recruitment persons for 
schools that are not dependable and 
well established. A close liaison with 
the denominational hospitals, colleges, 
nursing schools, etc, provides the pas- 
tor with real resources for counseling 
his young people educationally and 
vocationally. He can protect them .nd 
their parents from exploitation by 
knowing the best resources of his area 
for such kinds of education as he finds 
them seeking. Furthermore, he can 
join forces with the local high school 
teachers in deepening the motives of 
young people for staying in public 
school and not dropping out before 
they have finished. He can develop 
within them a religious sense of com- 
mitment to the building up of their own 
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communities. The lay leadership of the 
church in continuing a program of 
spiritual encouragement, vocational 
assistance, and recreational facilities 
that inspires young people, helps them 
“get a start” on their own land, and 
makes their community a place they do 
not want to leave. 


UT common sense teaches that 
many rural communities produce 
more young people than the land can 
absorb and it is inevitable that some of 
them will leave their community and 
homes. The increased social mobility— 
both horizontal and vertical—since the 
war has added to this. Therefore, the 
pastor has an additional pastoral care 
and personal counseling problem as 
he copes with the loneliness and bore- 
dom of their parents, older persons 
left in the empty nest. For many of 
these, the church is their only outside 
interest. The church gives them ac- 
cess to other people who fill up the 
empty places in their lives. The church 
is indeed a constantly renewed family. 
But to others, the possibilities of lone- 
liness, boredom, and bitterness are le- 
gion, and the pastor must keep con- 
stant vigil lest his neglect add to this. 
The pastoral counseling opportuni- 
ties that come to the rural pastor usu- 
ally hinge upon what is happening to 
the children long distances away. For 
instance : 


An elderly woman called the pastor, 
asking him to come over to their farm 
and talk with them. Upon arrival, he 
was told that their daughter had been 
in Detroit (six hundred miles from 
the home place). She had married 
there, and had lived with her husband 
for four years. All of a sudden, the 
husband came home one day and told 
the wife that he no longer loved her; he 
was sending her back to her home, and 
refused to live with her any longer. 

The pastor “heard the parents out,” 
and provided a confidential friendship in 
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which they could talk the matter over. 
He asked if he might see the daughter 
upon her arrival. The parents called him 
when she came home. She stayed only 
for a few days, and returned to Detroit. 
He established a secure counseling rela- 
tionship to her, and when she returned 
to Detroit he had arranged with a 
marriage counseling agency in Detroit 
to work with her. The last report re- 
veals that the couple are temporarily 
separated, divorce procedures have been 
delayed and there is some hope for a rec- 
onciliation. 


This situation illustrates the kind of 
pastoral counseling problem often con- 
fronted by a rural pastor. Most of the 
counseling was done in the home of 
the people, the community as a whole 
became alert and wise to the whole 
problem, and the parents were the 
media of the pastor’s relationship to 
the girl as he dealt with the whole 
family. 

All that has been said here indicates 
that pastoral counseling in a rural 
community is more diffuse, affects 
more people at a given time, and is 
not as easy to put one’s finger upon as 
is counseling in an urban pastorate. 
Therefore, a rural pastor necessarily 
must have a “field concept” of himself 
as a counselor as he evaluates the way 
in which his counseling is affecting 
the whole church field of relationships. 
He must know how he can call upon 
the resources of these relationships and 
be capable of making ‘“‘on the spot” 
adaptations of his learned counseling 
procedures. He must be capable of 
“throwing the book away” occasional- 
ly in his practice of pastoral counseling 
ina rural setting. In other words, he 
must be a very resourceful person and 
have a great deal of what rural people 
call ““gumption.” 


N a real way, the rural pastor should 
be the best trained pastor of all 
pastors. He has more situations with 
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which to deal “all on his own,” and 
does not have as many other resource 
people around him to call upon for 
help as does the pastor in a city. 
Highly trained people in medicine, so- 
cial work, educational institutions, 
business administration, etc., are much 
farther away. He has to accept re- 
sponsibilities in counseling that would 
often be handled in a city agency by 
three or four different persons in 
various specialties. He is “much more 
on his own”; has to piece together 
ways and means of helping those who 
seek his aid, and must drive long dis- 
tances for consultation with people who 
can advise him concerning certain spe- 
cialized problems he encounters in his 
pastoral practice. 


This leads especially to the rural 
pastor’s management of the problems 
of mentally sick people in his commu- 
nity and his church. He does not have 
the psychiatric and hospital resources 
available to his fellow pastors in the 
city. On the other hand, the very 
nature of rural life is such that the 
eccentricities and oddities of people 
are absorbed a little more readily by 
the community than they are in the 
tighter environment of a city. For in- 
stance, a Negro boy who wandered 
around from place to place in a deep 
South rural community was cared for 
by the farm family who happened to 
see him last each day. They would give 
him his supper and let him sleep in 
their barn. The fact that he was a little 
“teched,” “talked goofy,” and was al- 
ways seeing visions did not bother 
them. They took it as a matter of 
course, and pressed him into service 
the next morning to help with the 
chores around the barn. Soon his par- 
ents would find him and come after 
him, simply saying, “He’s always 
wandering off.” 

But this same family moved to Chi- 
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cago, and the boy continued his 
wandering off. The police picked him 
up, and the charge was vagrancy. The 
judge sensed that the boy was “not 
acting right,” and had the psychopathic 
hospital examine him. I met the boy 
when he was admitted to the Elgin 
State Hospital where I was studying 
clinical pastoral ministries. 


However, if it is true that the rural 
community allows more latitude for the 
mentally ill person, it is equally true 
that the rural community is much later 
in discovering the seriousness of a men- 
tally deranged person’s situation. 
Sometimes a family will allow a pa- 
tient to go uncared for even by the 
general physician in the community 
long past the point at which the illness 
has already become chronic. Thus, they 
forfeit daily the chances of the person 
to recover and live a normal life. Too 
often the medical doctor in rural com- 
munities is not trained even to recog- 
nize, much less treat the various kinds 
of mental illness. If a pastor will pre- 
pare himself through thorough train- 
ing to recognize the earlier symptoms 
of mental illness, he can do much to- 
ward referring his people to a larger 
medical center for careful diagnosis 
and treatment by people who are 
trained to do so. 


RURAL pastor, however, 
needs to beware of the danger of 
superstitions concerning mental ill- 
ness which will be found among his 
people just as they are found among 
all other peoples. He should bear in 
mind that a person or a family of per- 
sons may consider it a basic rejection 
to be told that they need psychiatric 
care. He should “cushion” his inter- 
pretations in language that the person 
can understand and accept, and be very 
careful to stay in close touch with the 


medical doctor in these matters, 
Whereas many rural physicians are not 
too well trained, this is becoming less 
and less true as medical education 
progresses. The pastor does well to 
place this responsibility upon the doc- 
tor, and usually he will bind himself 
close to his people and his doctor com- 
rades when he does so. When the doc- 
tor’s resources begin to fail to meet 
the patient and his family’s needs, the 
minister is always in good ethical 
relationship to the doctor when he en- 
courages the family to request con- 
sultation with another doctor on the 
part of the family physician. What is 
said here would not apply in every in- 
stance, but it certainly would apply in 
the majority of rural pastors’ situa- 
tions. 


The city pastor, who has had to 
cope with the devastating depersonal- 
ization and painful loneliness of life 
in the large city knows how blessed in 
many ways is the life of the rural pas- 
tor. In conclusion, the rural pastor has 
a definite advantage, in that his peo- 
ple are more likely to interpret their 
problem as being a need for a deeper 
and better relationship to God than are 
his city folks. Their life has not been 
secularized, and specialized, or made a 
thing of the world, nearly as much as 
city peoples’ lives have. Although this 
is becoming less and less true, rural 
people will accept a pastor as a coun- 
selor more readily than they will most 
other counselors, with the possible ex- 
ception of their family doctor. There- 
fore, if the rural family, being as in- 
dependent and self-sufficient as most 
of them think they are, are going to 
ask for anybody’s help as a counselor, 
they will ask for that of the pastor 
first more often than will the city 
family. This is because they look upon 


the church and religion as the main 
source of such help. 
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Life is changing so rapidly that rural dwellers 
are as frustrated by their problems as are the 
urbanites of our time. The effective rural minis- 
ter today is a counselor and is in a position 
to help as no one else can if he knows how to 
take people into his confidence, listen to their 
problems, diagnose their difficulties, and offer 


wise counsel, 


Guiding A Rural Church in A World of Change 


HE administration of rural 

churches has taken on new pro- 
portions. There was a time when Prot- 
estant churches in rural communities 
expected a minister to preach one or 
two sermons each month, bury the 
dead, and perform a wedding ceremony 
occasionally. The pastor was free to 
teach school or operate a farm to earn 
his livelihood while ministering to 
several churches. 

Rural society has become more com- 
plex and dynamic. A new pattern of 
organized religions is emerging where- 
in more rural churches are engaging 
in worship every Sunday. Week night 
activities are becoming an order of the 
new day. It is not uncommon to find 
organized choirs whose members wear 
attractive vestments and sing the best 
hymns and anthems. Rural churches 
are striving for a more effective teach- 
ing ministry, and in many cases they 
are training for church membership 
and leadership. Rural church members 
are learning the value of systematic 
financing and efficient organizations. 


|. The Sciences Have Wrought 
Radical Changes 


_Under the impact of the physical, 
biological, and social sciences life has 
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undergone radical change. From the 
beginning of time until well into the 
nineteenth century man’s fastest means 
of travel on land was the horse. Then 
came the locomotive, followed by the 
automobile. By the summer of 1950 
it was possible for a dairy farmer, a 
member of the rural church of which 
I was pastor in Wake County, North 
Carolina, to board a plane one Tuesday 
morning, fly to Chicago, purchase six- 
teen cows, and come back home that 
evening. 

As late as 1940 more than one-half 
of the farm homes in the United States 
were located on dirt or unimproved 
roads. By 1950 more than two-thirds 
of the farms were located on improved 
or paved roads. In 1920 only 30.7 per 
cent of the farms had automobiles and 
2.0 per cent of them had trucks. By 
1950 more than 63 per cent of the 
farms had automobiles and 34.2 per 
cent had trucks. Mechanical inventions 
have changed the meaning of distance 
in every community. 

The growth of industry has released 
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a large proportion of the people from 
agricultural work. It has caused cities 
to grow until two-thirds of our popula- 
tion is classified as urban. It has in- 
creased the mobility of our people, 
moving people and ideas across com- 
munity and regional lines. It has 
brought a sharp decline in child labor, 
put women to work, and produced 
leisure time for the masses of people. 
Not even the most remote community 
has escaped the impact of industry. 


A modern farmer sits astride a fac- 
tory bench and cultivates more acres 
of land in one day than I could plow 
in a week only a quarter of a century 
ago. Until about the year 1870 farmers 
constituted a majority of the popula- 
tion of the United States and they in- 
fluenced every aspect of national policy. 
By 1950 only 15.7 per cent of the 
people were engaged in agriculture, 
and there were more rural non-farm 
people than farmers. The farmer’s in- 
fluence in national affairs has been 
narrowed to matters which affect farm 
life. Farms have declined in number 
from 6,097,000 in 1940 to 5,379,000 in 
1950. The size of farms has increased 
from an average of 146 acres in 1900 
to 210.5 acres in 1950. We have been 
forced to an emphasis upon conserva- 
tion of soil and water resources. 


Medical science has wrought a mir- 
acle in prolonging the life span of man 
on earth. In the sixteenth century in 
Western Europe the average length of 
life was about 19 years; a century later 
it was 25 years; and by the eighteenth 
century it was up to 32 years. In the 
United States the average length of 
life was about 40 years in 1850, in- 
creased to 49 years in 1900, and had 
reached almost 70 years by 1950. 

Preventable diseases have been 
wiped out, public health services are 
provided, and more people use hospital 
facilities. Rural people share this mira- 
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cle of longer life and better health, 
though not as fully as urban dwellers, 
There are fewer doctors in rural areas, 
more rural people die from preventable 
diseases, and more farm youth are re- 
jected when examined for military 
service. 


Education has been made available 
for the masses. A few years ago I 
found an account of the building of a 
school house in North Carolina, about 
the year 1850, at a cost of $31.00. The 
treasurer of the county could pay the 
contractor only $26.00 when the house 
was completed, and agreed to pay the 
remainder a year later with interest. 
There were 27 approved teachers in 
the county at that time, 24 of them 
men. A teacher was paid $13.00 per 
month for teaching three months in 
a year. Now practically every child in 
the United States has an opportunity 
to get an education. 


The education of rural youth is par- 
ticularly important because so many 
of the nation’s children grow up in 
rural homes. In 1950 more than 45 
per cent of the children five through 
fourteen years of age lived in rural 
communities, though the total rural 
population was only 36.2 per cent. 
More than two-thirds of the nation’s 
grade and high schools are rural ; four- 
fifths of the school buildings; 51 per 
cent of the teachers. 


In thousands of communities the 
rural church is the only institution 
which remains close to where the peo- 
ple live. In a thorough study of rural 
organizations, Dr. Selz Mayo of North 
Carolina State College found that 78 
per cent of the social participation of 
rural people was through their church- 
es, and only 22 per cent through all 
other community agencies combined. 
The consolidated school has cut across 
community lines and has failed to at- 
tract the interest of most rural adults. 
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In a high school district near my home 
1,000 pupils in the public school come 
from 32 church communities. Their 
parents gather in those little churches 
every week, but go to school only once 
a year at commencement time. Within 
the process of such change the church 
is given an opportunity to become the 
heart of community life. 

Every small community in our coun- 
try is caught up in a swelling tide of 
change so drastic that no one can ignore 
its implications. Dr. Rupert Vance has 
expressed it aptly, “Yankees coming 
South; Negroes going North; cotton 
going West; livestock coming East; 
money coming in.” 


Il. Rural Churches Expect 
More of Ministers. 

“What kind of minister does your 
church need?” I asked a member of 
a pulpit committee from a small rural 
church. 

“We need a man who is so well 
educated that he can forget he has 
ever been inside a classroom, giving 
us the advantages of a disciplined mind 
in thought patterns we can under- 
stand,” was his reply. 

That is a classic expression of the 
need of rural churches today. They 
need competent ministers. The breadth 
of one’s ministry in a modern rural 
community is such that life never 
grows monotonous for him. 

What are some qualifications of a 
competent rural minister? He should 
be a good preacher. Rural churches 
have majored on preaching. Fon H. 
Scofield, Jr., made a study of 1,651 
Baptist churches in North Carolina, 
rural and urban, for the year 1941. 
1,404 of them held one or more re- 
vival meetings that year. He found 
that rural church buildings were de- 
signed for a preaching emphasis. Open 
country church buildings had an aver- 
age of only four rooms, while village 
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churches had an average of nine rooms, 
and city churches an average of nine- 
teen rooms. Most open country church- 
es could seat considerably more per- 
sons in their sanctuaries than the total 
number of members, while many of the 
urban churches could not seat nearly 
as many as were enrolled in the mem- 
bership. 

In a country community the people 
go to church with the preaching serv- 
ice uppermost in their thinking. Now 
there are enough educated people in 
rural churches so that a minister is 
expected to use language correctly, 
know biblical history and the content 
of the scriptures, understand theology, 
know denominational emphasis and 
procedures, and keep informed about 
world events. It takes quite a preacher 
to satisfy a modern rural congregation. 

He must be a pastor. A middle-aged 
woman remarked, “My husband has 
been on his death bed for a year and 
a half. Our minister has been in the 
house twice. We do not have a pastor. 
We have only a preacher. My family 
needs a pastor.” 

Every rural family needs a pastor, 
one who can minister to them at all 
times and under any circumstance. Mr. 
Scofield found that of 1,004 open coun- 
try churches reporting in 1941 only 
3 per cent owned a home for the min- 
ister. Since that time hundreds of those 
churches have constructed homes for 
ministers. Rural people are growing 
aware of their need for a pastoral min- 
istry. 

An effective rural minister today is 
a counselor. Life is changing so rapid- 
ly that rural dwellers are as frustrated 
by their problems as are the urbanites 
of our time. A minister is in a position 
to help as no one else can if he knows 
how to take people into his confidence, 
listen to their troubles, diagnose their 
difficulties, and offer wise counsel about 
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dealing with life situations. Older 
people are disturbed about their place 
and care. The middle-aged are con- 
cerned about changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. The younger ones 
want someone to help them decide what 
to do in life. 

Most rural churches need a builder. 
Almost every church is improving or 
expanding its physical facilities. In the 
study mentioned above 88 per cent of 
the buildings located in open country 
were constructed of wood, whereas 70 
per cent of the urban church houses 
were of brick or stone. Rural churches 
are changing that. 


Rural people have not been accus- 
tomed to the services of architects. 
In most of the churches there are skill- 
ed carpenters, brick masons, plumbers, 
and others who can share in construc- 
tion. In most of these churches free 
labor and materials may be secured. 
Some person must be prepared to 
think through every detail of planning 
and organizing the work. The people 
expect their minister to lead the way. 


He must be a youth leader. First of 
all, because the proportion of youth 
runs high in rural homes. Moreover, 
in a rural community the youth do not 
have a variety of recreational or cul- 
tural activities to attract them. The 
minister has an opportunity to be their 
best friend. Once he wins their friend- 
ship, he is in a position to help them 
make life’s major decisions. 

It is helpful if he is interested in 
music. It is not necessary for a rural 
minister to play an instrument or direct 
choirs. Rural people in many places 
are short on appreciation of good 
sacred music. If their minister appre- 
ciates the best hymns he is prepared to 
lead his people from the type of music 
which “touches the footstrings” to the 
kind of music which “touches the 
heartstrings.” 
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It is necessary for him to be an 
administrator. If his church is to appre- 
ciate the value of organized effort, if 
he is to discover talent amongst his 
people and develop leadership, if there 
is to be a sound financial program, the 
minister must show the people how 
these things are brought about. This 
is slow, tedious, discouraging work, 
and requires infinite patience and faith 
in people. 

Of course, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect so much of any man, especially 
when rural churches are content to 
pay their ministers less than a living 
salary. But the rural churches of 
America are in need of development. 
They offer more adequate salaries 
when they are more advanced in their 
development. This is a part of the 
challenge which they present to young 
ministers today. If a man dare try to 
be all that they need, he has a rich 
adventure awaiting him in some of 
these rural churches. 

While all of the above mentioned 
qualifications are desirable in a rural 
minister, there are two qualities which 
are indispensable: consecration and 
competence. One member of a rural 
church expressed it this way, “A 
preacher cannot fool us long. In a few 
weeks we can see straight through him 
and tell exactly what kind of person 
he is.” 

One who is to work with people like 
that should find for himself a satisfac- 
tory answer to three questions concern- 
ing his own sense of consecration: 
Is my work in answer to a divine call 
of God? Am I convinced that life pays 
rich dividends in values other than 
money for those who accept God’s call 
and make thorough preparation? Do 
I get a joy out of working with people 
as they are, striving to help them grow 
into Christian maturity ? 

At least two questions must be dealt 
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with regarding one’s competency: Do 
[ believe that God uses to the greatest 
advantage those who prepare most 
thoroughly for their work? Am I will- 
ing to accept for myself a rigid, life- 
long discipline of study? Real com- 
petency is largely a matter of personal 
conviction, life-long discipline, and 
devotion to one’s people and one’s 
work. 


ill. Rural Churches Have Adequate 
Resources For A New Era 
Of Development 

They have a rich heritage. Early 
rural Americans, worshipping under 
brush arbors or in crude buildings, 
gave this nation its sense of direction. 
They established worthy moral ideals. 
They wrote into our constitution safe- 
guards for the rights of every citizen. 
Rural church members supplied much 
of the moral and spiritual strength for 
the building of urban society. There 
comes to us out of the past an invisible, 
indefinable influence which has held 
life together in an age of scientific 
revolution. Rural churches have done 
much to keep us conscious of the digni- 
ty and worth of the individual and of 
the family as the basic unit of society. 

Rural churches are composed of 
people who have high native intelli- 
gence. Not many rural churches may 
expect to have a large membership, 
because there are few people in rural 
places. But every community has peo- 
ple who are blessed with intelligence 
and personality. They may not know 
much about a church program, because 
they never had an opportunity to try 
one. They do believe in God, they read 
the Bible, and they have deep personal 
convictions. They respect a minister. 
They believe there ought to be a church 
in the community. By nature they are 
honest and frank. They know the 
meaning of helping others in time of 
need. Life for them is family-centered. 
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Such people, however undeveloped, 
have qualifications for developing great 
churches in small places. They must 
have someone to show them the way. 

They have money. The cash income 
of rural people has lagged far behind 
that of other groups. Farm families 
have someone to show them the way. 
about half as much income as others. 
But their fortunes are changing with 
the coming of industry, improved agri- 
culture, and more people living in the 
country and working in town. Rural 
churches now have members who rep- 
resent every profession and industry. 

Rural people have a desire for a 
more adequate church program. They 
are no longer content for their church- 
es to operate as they did half a century 
ago. Younger men and women, and 
some of those who are older, have ob- 
served how their churches are drag- 
ging along behind every other develop- 
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ment of our time. They earnestly seek 
a better way. Many of these people 
resist any change because they have 
not been shown clearly something 
which is better than what they now 
have. They look to their minister to 
clarify their thinking, show them how 
to do better, and inspire within them 
an adequate sense of stewardship of 
personality and wealth. 


Conclusion 


It is not easy to be a rural minister 
today. Rural churches are small. Their 
resources are limited, and a church 
can afford only one minister, who must 
direct the whole program of the church. 

Because of the multiple demands 
upon one who goes to the country it 
is even dangerous to become a rural 
minister. In a rural pastorate a man is 
free to make his own choices, to deter- 
mine his own discipline in life and 
study. He confronts two major dan- 
gers: He may become so absorbed in 
such a variety of work that he will fail 


to do anything well. Because no one 
is pressing him to fit into patterns 
already established he may become 
lazy and undisciplined, following lines 
of least resistance. Cutting new pat- 
terns, doing pioneer work, always 
carries such dangers. But if one is 
strong within himself, the kind of free- 
dom he has in a rural community is 
a source of real strength. 

If rural America is to be strong, 
if its people are to possess character 
and integrity, and if community con- 
sciousness is to be preserved in small 
places, tens of thousands of little 
churches must have ministers who 
understand the resources, problems, 
and needs of rural people. They must 
be able to show the people how to 
develop great churches in small com- 
munities. 

The spiritual destiny of our nation 
in the tomorrows will be affected by 
what takes place in our rural churches 
during these decades of revolutionary 
change. 


The Need for Acceptance 


HE PATIENT does not feel himself accepted unless the very worst in 

him is accepted too. No one can bring this about by mere words; it comes 
only through the doctor’s sincerity, and through his attitude towards himself 
and his own evil side. If the doctor wants to offer guidance to another, or 
even accompany him a step of the way, he must be in touch with this other 
person’s psychic life. He is never in touch when he passes judgment. Whether 
he puts his judgments into words, or keeps them to himself, makes not the 
slightest difference. To take the opposite position, and to agree with the patient 
off-hand, is also of no use, but estranges him as much as condemnation. We 
can get into touch with another person only by an attitude of unprejudiced 
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While the rural minister may do little, if any, 
counseling in the usual sense of the term one 
need not minimize it simply because it is not 
done by appointment in an office. The rural 
minister’s contact with people are more primary 
and personal and call for a different approach 
than the pastoral counselor of a city church. 


The Social Environment and Its Influence on 


Counseling Procedure in the Rural Church 


ANY ministers in rural churches 
feel a distinct inadequacy at the 
point of their counseling ministry. 
Sometimes this stems from their own 
lack of training, and therefore they 
feel personally unqualified. Others, 
however, may have received some 
training in counseling, but are unable 
to determine how to make use of it in 
the rural environment. They soon rec- 
ognize that, with rare exceptions, of- 
fice hours and appointments are out of 
the question. Many of these ministers 
are further handicapped because they 
are located in small communities where 
there is a dearth of specialized work- 
ers. The isolated minister determines 
that in some cases he is not one mem- 
ber of an important team, but indeed 
he is the team! The psychiatrist is two 
hundred miles away. Trained social 
workers are at a considerable distance. 
No institution is in easy reach except 
the county seat hospital thirty miles 
away, and it serves as little more than 
a strictly medical clinic treating organic 
illnesses. The general medical practi- 
tioner is of little help because he is not 
skilled in treating the emotionally dis- 
turbed, and is greatly overworked. 
In such a situation, not uncommon 
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in many American communities, the 
minister is apt to become frustrated 
and conclude that no helpful counseling 
can be done. In truth, however, this 
man of God whose role is more highly 
respected in the rural setting, does 
more counseling than he _ realizes. 
While it may fall in the more general 
category of pastoral care, it none the 
less serves the purpose of aiding the 
troubled to cope with their varied 
problems and to maintain emotional 
stability. Rather than give up in 
despair, the rural minister needs to 
examine the opportunities for counsel- 
ing and determine how to improve this 
important phase of his ministry. 


Characteristics Of The Social Environment 
In The Rural Community 


The rural community has a distinc- 
tive character. It is not in every respect 
dissimilar from other communities, and 
is undergoing continual change that 
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serves to minimize the differences. 
Nevertheless, now and for many years 
to come, the peculiar characteristics of 
the rural community are, and will be, 
discernible. 

The rural community generally is 
small, not in territory, but in popula- 
tion. It is situated with a small ham- 
let, village, or town, surrounded by out- 
lying open country. This makes for a 
widely scattered population, with 
homes sometimes located in isolated 
sections removed from sight and hear- 
ing of all neighbors. 


The social structure in the rural 
community is very simple. A neighbor- 
hood may have nothing more than a 
few scattered homes around the rural 
church. Sometimes there is one store. 
The larger territory finds the small 
trade center, with perhaps a bank and 
the consolidated school. At best, only 
a few churches will serve the commu- 
nity, and these generally are limited to 
no more than two or three denomina- 
tions. 


Occupations are divided into two 
groups: farm and non-farm. The rural 
non-farm population is growing in the 
United States and this serves to con- 
dition the thinking and habits of the 
farm population. Most of the non-farm 
population will be located nearer to the 
small trade center with the farm popu- 
lation living on the farms. It is not un- 
common, particularly in the Midwest, 
to find the farm population located in 
small villages and commuting to the 
farms each day for work. 

Social interaction is less complex in 
the rural setting than in the urban. 
There is a distinct quantitative dif- 
ference in that contacts are fewer and 
less frequent. Some rural people living 
on farms may go an entire week with- 
out seeing anyone but other members 
of the family. This indicates also a 
qualitative difference in social inter- 
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action in that most relationships en- 
joyed are of a primary nature. The 
family feels deeply toward each oth- 
er. Limited social experience is likely 
to be highly valued. 

The rural community has an econ- 
omy all its own where the farm popu- 
lation is concerned. Many members 
of the family labor for the income. In 
some sections of our country, the in- 
come may be received only once or 
twice a year at the annual market. This 
contributes to the thrifty and frugal 
nature of rural folk. In other localities, 
income may be at regular intervals, 
as in the dairy industry, for example. 
It is not uncommon now, however, to 
have one or more wage earners from 
the farm family commute to the near- 
est urban center for daily employment. 
This has had a tendency to stabilize 
the income. Some families use the 
weekly wage for current living ex- 
penses, and the annual income from 
the farm for major expenses. Whereas 
the urban population make purchases 
on the installment plan, the rural 
population is more apt to pay cash for 
purchases made when the annual in- 
come is received. 

It should not be forgotten that a 
large segment of rural population con- 
sists, not of land owners, but of tenants 
and sharecroppers. These may move 
frequently and this tends to produce 
greater economic instability. 

Generally, rural people are poorer, 
or at least have less available cash. 
They lean toward the practical, as may 
be seen in the type homes they build, 
their dress, and the way they spend 
their money. Their income, however, is 
supplemented by an adequate food sup- 
ply produced from their own farms 
and gardens. 


Rural people hold to customary folk- 
ways. The social graces and etiquette 
have no special importance for most of 
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them. Nevertheless, they develop a 
feeling of cultural inferiority as com- 
pared to urban people. Community 
opinion counts for much and this leads 
to rather rigid moral standards. Rural 
people can be severe in their judgments 
and unkind in their treatment of one 
who falls short of the recognized moral 
standard. 

The family is the primary social unit 
and in the rural setting is particularly 
close knit. In the farm family, the 
work is shared. It is not uncommon 
for members of the family to labor side 
by side throughout most of the day, to 
rest together, eat together, and to share 
their leisure together. While families 
vary, generally the rural family still 
follows a patriarchal pattern. There is 
a gradual change toward the emerging 
democratic family. In many rural com- 
munities, one can observe the authori- 
ty of the husband over the wife and 
her submission to that authority. There 
is seen also the authority of the “sen- 
ior family” over the “junior family.” 
Sometimes the junior family—son and 
wife, or daughter and husband—live 
with the parents, or in a home provided 
by them. They labor faithfully and 
obediently for many years, and eventu- 
ally inherit the land they till. 


It was pointed out above that the 
tural community is undergoing a 
gradual change. There is emerging 
what sociologists call “rurbanism,” 
which is the blending of rural and ur- 
ban cultures. This is brought about by 
many contributing factors, such as the 
consolidated school with its tendency 
toward educational conformity ; the im- 
proved communication through use of 
printing, radios, and television; the 
economic conformity encouraged by 
salesmanship, and religious education 
which tends to produce similar church 
standards. Rurbanism minimizes the 
differences between the approach to 
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the rural church work and the role of 
the minister as counselor, with that of 
the church and minister in the urban 
center. Rurbanism, however, has not 
progressed to the point of making the 
study unimportant. 


The Nature of the Rural Church 
The rural church takes on a certain 
character because of the geographical 
factor. In arranging its schedule of 
meetings and designing its programs, 
the church must be cognizant of the 
fact that it is located in a wide area 
covering many miles and involving a 
relatively small and more scattered 
membership. This likely will mean that 
more meetings will be planned which 
include the entire family, and few will 
involve the children alone apart from 
some provision for their parents who 

must provide the transportation. 
Economic factors and inadequate 
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conceptions of stewardship cause many 
rural churches to lack ample education- 
al space and equipment. The total 
church program sometimes is poorly 
supported and this frequently results 
in limited ministerial leadership. The 
minister may serve two or more 
churches and not reside at either loca- 
tion. 

The program of religious education 
in most rural churches is apt to be 
hampered by lack of trained leader- 
ship, as well as equipment. This need 
not be true, but all too frequently it is 
the case. The people, therefore, are 
subjected to a religious educational 
program less thorough than the secular 
program in the school, and less appeal- 
ing. This contributes to many rural 
churches failing to attract their grow- 
ing youth. 

Because of many of the factors con- 
nected with the rural environment, 
rural people have a tendency to be 
conservative. This psychological bear- 
ing must be reckoned with. Rural peo- 
ple generally are slower to accept 
change. They have, for the most part, 
a pessimistic outlook. They are not 
easily challenged or aroused, and do 
not have much confidence in their 
ability to progress. 

In every case where the rural com- 
munity is served by one church only, 
and in many cases where even two or 
three churches are involved, the con- 
gregation is composed of all elements 
of society. The learned and unlearned, 
rich and poor, land owner and tenant, 
are in the same church, if indeed in 
any church at all. Consequently, the 
class tendency in society must be over- 
come if all are to be reached. Many 
churches fail to overcome it and lose 
a segment of the community. Certain 
people fail to fit in or feel at home, 
and thus are unreached. Where anoth- 
er race is involved, and this is a limited 
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number, it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary for these members of the commu- 
nity either to have no church home or 
else leave the community to find one, 
The same is sometimes true of those 
of a particular denomination with 
limited representation in a community, 
One factor that characterizes the 
rural church serves to strengthen the 
work of the minister more than any 
other. Rural people have not become 
as highly secular as others. Living 
close to the soil and seeing the works 
of God in nature the way they do, they 
are more inclined to interpret life in 
religious terms. When faced with fears 
and problems, they tend to accept them 
as indicative of their need for a strong- 
er faith and a closer walk with God. 


Counseling Procedure in the 
Rural Setting 

In the light of the rural setting 
analyzed above, a few basic effects 
upon counseling procedure can be 
noted. 

At the outset, it should be observed 
that counseling by the rural minister 
may be indirect as far as place and time 
are concerned. One survey based upon 
questionnaires revealed that only 15 
per cent of the ministers reporting had 
a room used for counseling in the 
church building; 45 per cent used a 
room either in their home or the 
church building; and 30 per cent had 
no place of privacy at all. (Thomas L. 
Lewis, “The Function of a Pastor as 
a Counselor in a Rural Church Com- 
munity,” unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 1954.) 
This survey, while limited, is fairly 
representative. 

It can be concluded that many rural 
ministers do httle, if any, counseling in 
the usual sense of the term. One need 
not minimize, however, the counseling 
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that is done simply because it is not 
done by appointment in an office. 
Much counseling, of necessity, is done 
indirectly and takes place under a tree 
beside a field of corn or tobacco, or in 
a boat on a farm fish pond, or in the 
hay loft at the barn. This counseling 
takes place after the minister has 
sought out the person. Maybe the coun- 
selee has indicated his desire for fur- 
ther help, but no time or place was ar- 
ranged. The pastoral visit served as 
the point of contact, and indeed may 
have been the first full scale interview. 
Further interviews may follow with 
further pastoral calls. The place and 
time becomes relatively unimportant. 


A second effect of the rural setting 
upon counseling procedure is seen in 
the fact that the minister’s contacts 
with people are more primary and per- 
sonal. He will know most of his 
church members by their first names. 
Family groupings and kinships may 
soon be learned. After a year or two 
in a parish, the minister will have in- 
timate knowledge about many matters 
that concern prospective counselees. 
When he comes to talk with them, a 
fair case history is already in mind. 
This is good but dangerous. He may 
make faulty conclusions on the basis 
of knowledge he has, rather than care- 
fully exploring the matter further. 
While his personal information may 
give him a broader base on which to 
operate, it may prohibit his getting 
further confidential information. John, 
for example, may be reluctant to reveal 
his true feeling about Jim because he 
knows that Jim is a close personal 
friend of the minister. On the other 
hand, in a different circumstance the 
counselee may talk freely because he 
feels that the minister is “a part of 
the family.” 

It should be further observed that 
the rural minister may need to initiate 
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the counseling situation. It is advisable 
that he provide, if possible, a place for 
privacy and ample opportunities for 
persons to come to him. In most cases, 
however, the first interview will be 
by his initiative. Rural people, with few 
exceptions, are not accustomed to this 
opportunity. They fear that if one 
should seek out the minister, this 
might become easy knowledge to the 
entire community. A wife might not 
want her husband to know that she 
had talked with the minister about 
their troubles, and she fears such an 
interview cannot be held secretly. If 
her car is seen at the church for any 
length of time on a week-day, or if the 
minister’s car is seen at her home, 
someone is apt to tell her husband and 
he will inquire about the nature of her 
conference. Anonymity is almost im- 
possible in the country! The minister, 
therefore, will need to encourage coun- 
seling and help provide opportunities 
for contact. 

A major concern to most rural min- 
isters who are trained for helpful 
counseling is the lack of aids. Before 
many months pass the rural minister 
may have a counselee who needs to be 
referred to a psychiatrist, or may even 
need institutional care. Neither is 
available without going a great dis- 
tance, and this the minister cannot per- 
suade the counselee to do. There is 
nothing left for the minister to do but 
to continue to meet the situation as 
best he can, using the distant institu- 
tional service as a last resort. The rural 
minister needs at this point to make 
a careful survey of available resources 
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in the wider territory in which his com- 
munity is located. A survey along the 
line suggested by A. T. Boisen will 
help the minister evaluate the re- 
sources. (Problems In Religion and 
Life; New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1946, Ch. XV.) 

Finally, it must be observed that in 
the rural community it is sometimes 
difficult to help the counselee achieve 
a satisfactory social identification. He 
may need to broaden his social exper- 
ience and this he cannot do without 
forsaking his community environment. 
It becomes important, therefore, for 
the minister to recognize that the so- 
ciety which helped create the problem 
must be changed before the problem is 
solved. This presents the role of com- 
munity leader to the minister and he 
must work with the group for the sake 
of the individual. (Cf., Liston Pope. 


“Social Contexts of Personality,” 
Moral Principles of Action. Ruth 
Nanda Anshen, editor; New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1952. pp 148- 
160.) 

What practical suggestions can be 
made for one to proceed in counseling 
in the rural parish? These, at least, 
among others: 

First, remember that in the rural 
church, of all places, the role of coun- 
selor is related directly to the role of 
teacher and preacher. Much counseling 
is done inevitably from the pulpit, for 
the congregation, having a much closer 
personal relationship to the minister, 
accepts the sermon personally. The 
minister, therefore, needs to use his 
pulpit ministry effectively. It is good 
to treat certain problems in a sermon 
series where they turn up naturally, 


rather than to allow the impression 
that the preacher “picked that one to- 
day to hit Brother Jones.” 

Second, arrange for special courses 
of study for small groups where prob- 
lems can be discussed freely, and coun- 
seling is offered on the group level. 
One rural pastor had an annual study 
for single young people on prepara- 
tion for marriage. This study, con- 
ducted in forum fashion with directed 
readings, continued once each week for 
eight weeks. The same minister had 
monthly meetings with his men where 
problems such as alcoholism, delin- 
quency, and father-child relationships 
were discussed. Other forums were 
held for young parents of small chil- 
dren and for parents of teen-age chil- 
dren. This minister was able to counsel 
on the group level and eliminate the 
need for some routine counseling. It 
served, however, to open the door to 
further counseling opportunities with 
some who had special problems. 

A last comment serves to remind 
the rural minister that he who is un- 
usually close to his parishioners has 
golden opportunities to minister in time 
of crisis. Having a smaller congrega- 
tion, he can give to all the needed at- 
tention at times of childbirth, sickness, 
graduation, weddings, disaster, and 
death. These occasions provide natural 
opportunities when he can be alone 
with the counselee with the entire com- 
munity respecting the privacy and lend- 
ing encouragement and prayer. 

Rural people know how to appreciate 
the “shepherd heart.” The minister 
who truly desires to feed the Lord’s 
sheep has a glorious opportunity in the 
rural setting. 


The Art of Silence 
HERE are times when talk is hurtful and when silence is the beginning 


of wisdom, Do you know when?—JoNATHAN Swirt, Gulliver's Travels 
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The team relationship between clergyman and 
physician offers a challenging opportunity that 
is especially imperative in non-urban areas, in a 
time when both theology and medicine are ex- 
ploring the implications of the wholeness of 


man. 


The Minister and the Physician 
as Working Partners 


URING World War II, when 
gasoline rationing sharply cur- 
tailed the use of automobiles, a widely 
circulated cartoon pictured two cars 
meeting on an otherwise completely 
deserted road. As they approached each 
other, the drivers raised their hands in 
friendly greeting: “Hi, Doc!” “Hi, 
Reverend!” There is a parable here. 
Most obvious is the fact that these two 
professions were entrusted with ample 
gasoline to make their rounds, indica- 
tive of the cultural feeling that they 
were in some sense essential to the wel- 
fare of the community. But on a deep- 
er level there is a symbolic meaning 
probably not intended by the cartoon- 
ist; for despite the cordiality of the 
greeting, the minister and physician 
were going in opposite directions, nor 
did they stop to confer as they passed. 
Many have been conscious of the 
cleavage between the disciplines of 
medicine and theology, and have de- 
plored it. For despite the increase of 
specialists and the availability of 
metropolitan hospitals and clinics, the 
general practitioner and the parish 
minister still symbolize the whole range 
of the helping professions. When there 
is a basic disagreement between these 
two, the results are inevitably negative. 


It would be a mistake, of course, to 
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imply that the clergyman and the phy- 
sician are always at odds, for such is 
not the case. As in the cartoon, their 
relationship is often most cordial, go- 
ing beyond what has been termed re- 
strained toleration. They may belong 
to the same civic club, meet at com- 
munity or school functions, enjoy the 
same recreation. Moreover, the doctor 
is probably a member of the church, 
and the minister may serve on the hos- 
pital board. 

Nevertheless, these activities are 
usually personal in nature ; and precise- 
ly because they are ordinarily positive, 
they tend to obscure the fundamental 
cleavage which exists in professional 
matters. Here it is that they pass going 
their separate ways; nevertheless there 
are times when they meet at the bed- 
side of those who are ill, and find a 
searching gaze turned in their direc- 
tion trom those who sufter, and trom 
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those who stand and wait. And in such 
a time of crisis the latent division be- 
comes overt. Professionally their re- 
sponse to an appeal for help is of a 
different order. 


HE PHYSICIAN is oriented to- 

ward a precise scientific procedure 
that is non-philosophical on the whole, 
and certainly non-theological. His pri- 
mary concern is the physical recovery 
of the patient, the reduction of pain and 
distress. Trained in the meticulous dis- 
cipline of empirical investigation of 
laboratory and clinic, he is suspicious 
of any activity which departs from es- 
tablished scientific practice. In a day 
when many claims of “faith healing” 
are sounded from various quarters, he 
finds himself openly skeptical of the 
procedures and often of the intention 
of the healer. He senses that some 
clergymen are apparently better pre- 
pared to minister to the sick than are 
others, and he does not always under- 
stand the reason for the wide diver- 
gence in academic preparation for or- 
dination that exists between the sev- 
eral denominational groups. Since he is 
legally responsible for the welfare of 
his patient, he resists any interference 
with his course of treatment. At the 
same time, he does not want to become 
involved in a religious argument, much 
less seem to oppose knowledge or truth 
that would be helpful in time of illness. 
Thus, while he may be sure of his sci- 
entific ground, he is not always com- 
pletely comfortable in making decisions 
regarding life and death. 

The minister, on the other hand, is 
oriented toward more reflective pur- 
suits, where there is no precise diag- 
nosis or prescription. His concern is 
not primarily bodily health, though he 
may certainly desire it. Rather he is the 
minister of the strength which enables 
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the person to meet any situation, 
whether sickness or health, life or 
death. Always he is conscious of the 
fact that the patient is a citizen not 
only of this world, but also of the 
world to come, and he desires to in- 
terpret the meaning of the _ illness 
rather than press for the reduction of 
physical distress at any cost. Yet he 
knows that great advances have come 
from medicine, and he is part of a cul- 
ture that has accorded the physician its 
highest acclaim. At times he may be 
envious of the prestige of the doctor 
and may wish that his ministry was 
held in similar high regard. In every in- 
stance, he feels the pain of suffering 
in his parishioners, nor would he pro- 
long it. 

Here, then, is the mark of tension, 
not personal but professional. Each 
feels that he must speak with an au- 
thority which renders vast areas of 
common search for elusive meaning 
closed by definition. The physician is 
at home in the hospital, and finds that 
he is too busy to attend church; in this 
act he demonstrates that he expects no 
tangible help from religion. The min- 
ister is at home in the church and de- 
plores the absence of the physician 
from regular worship. He defers to the 
physician in the sick room, yet is dis- 
turbed on those occasions when he 
feels that doors are unnecessarily or 
inexplicably closed to him. Each tends 
to consider his own work as finally the 
most significant, though he will not 
often attempt to prevent the ministra- 
tions of the other. By and large, the 
differences are not only discussed, and 
on those rare occasions where there is 
overt disagreement, each is desirous 
to remedy the situation as quickly as 
possible. Generally it is not clear to 
either man just why the difference ex- 
ists at all, for its roots go deep. 
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ITH the rise of the empirical 

sciences at the time of the great 
Awakening, the separation between 
theology on the one hand and the find- 
ings of experimental investigations on 
the other began to emerge. Most simply 
put, the lines were drawn on the differ- 
ence between the discernment of truth 
by revelation and by experiment and 
logic. In succession, Galileo, Darwin, 
and Freud struck telling blows at 
man’s conception of his place in the 
universe. Many resisted any notion 
that would remove man from the cen- 
ter of the cosmos, identify him with 
natural creation, and affirm that he 
was motivated by other than purely 
rational processes; all too often the 
resistance took the form of appealing 
to a distorted idea of revelation which 
left no basis for conversation and 
widened the gap between religion and 
science. In many instances the church 
seemed to stand in the way of experi- 
mental progress, and the empirical in- 
vestigators seemed to be unconcerned 
for value systems or ultimate meaning. 
With the passage of years, the gulf 
widened, and set the stage for the dif- 
ference in basic orientation of the 
physician and the theologian. Essen- 
tially the roots of the former are in 
empirical investigation, whereas the 
roots of the latter are in revelational 
theology. Woven into the educational 
system of each discipline, these diver- 
gent approaches to truth have tended 
to become mutually exclusive rather 
than complimentary and coordinated. 
Such a separation leads inevitably to 
skepticism on the one hand and ir- 
relevance on the other. 

When this ideological difference is 
not understood, efforts to effect a more 
positive relationship between the 
clergyman and the physician usually 
result in a compartmentalized division 
of labor. Under these circumstances 


each recognizes a validity in the work 
of the other, and on the whole is in 
favor of a cooperation up to a point. 
The physician may find himself refer- 
ring a patient to the minister, with the 
request that he help in solving some 
thorny problem of guilt, or in the hope 
that he can patch up a marital rela- 
tionship that has been torn by jealous- 
ly or selfishness. The minister may ac- 
cept the role in which he is now cast, 
and set about to perform the expected 
task that has been assigned. Though 
there is a certain amount of consulta- 
tion it usually takes the form of the 
minister seeking advice as to procedure 
in order that the desired result may be 
obtained. 


In one sense this relationship is 
commendable as a step toward bridg- 
ing the gulf between these two profes- 
sions. Close inspection reveals, how- 
ever, that it is fraught with danger 
since it is predicated on a dichotomy 
which does violence to the Hebraic- 
Christian concept of wholeness. Man 
does not have theological problems that 
can be “cleared up” in order that 
somatic treatment can proceed apace. 
The minister who comes into the sick 
room to pray in order to calm the pa- 
tient so that the operation will be a 
success may perform a _ worthwhile 
anesthetic function but overlook the 
theological implication of a manipula- 
tive use of prayer. Likewise, the physi- 
cian who administers a placebo to es- 
cape the involvement in the recurring 
distress of the patient may perform a 
valuable function of buying time but 
cannot be delivered from the inevitable 
consequences which any recurring re- 
treat from reality will encounter. 

Moreover such a relationship is 
detrimental not only to the patient, it 
is inevitably detrimental to the clergy- 
man and the physician as well. When 
the physician finds the clergyman ac- 
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cepting unquestioned referrals, he 
tends to assume that the dichotomy is 
real, and has no opportunity to investi- 
gate the concept of wholeness, or the 
implications of illness and healing. 
When the minister is cast in the role of 
having to produce results in order to 
justify the new found confidence that 
has been placed in him by the physi- 
cian, he tends to proceed on derivative 
principles and to manipulate the 
“cases” which have been referred. In 
the end, such a working arrangement 
fails to come to grips with the basic is- 
sue, and tends to obscure the questions 
which must finally be answered before 
any responsible relationship of a pro- 
fessional nature can be established. 


a. THERE an alternative? Many 
‘. from both theology and medicine 
are frankly skeptical of the possibility 
that a rapproachment can be effected, 
however desirable it might be. Many 
clergymen feel that from their side the 
door is open, but that the physicians 
are too busy or too disinterested to en- 
ter. Many physicians feel that any re- 
sponsible help for the patient is wel- 
come, but that the clergymen are too 
prone to engage in speculative theory 
unrelated to the tangible tasks which 
must be done immediately. 


Nevertheless, despite the obstacles, 
there are evidences that even now the 
search for wholeness is already under 
way as doctor and minister increasing- 
ly become aware that each is involved 
in the work of the other. The most 
striking demonstration of this coopera- 
tive venture is occurring in the cur- 
ricular developments and _ in-service 
training programs of theological semi- 
naries, medical schools, and hospital 
centers. On under-graduate as well as 
graduate levels, students of medicine 
and theology meet in clinical settings 
and gain a new appreciation of the re- 


sponsibilities which each discipline 
faces, and the resources it brings to the 
common task. Moreover, creative 
group discussions are being carried on 
by clergymen and physicians in which 
long neglected relationships are being 
established again. Sometimes spon- 
sored by ministerial organizations, in 
other instances arranged by the county 
hospital board, the patterns have dif- 
fered and the programs have been de- 
signed to fit the local situation. Basi- 
cally, however, these conversations 
have one thing in common, that is, to 
provide an opportunity for understand- 
ing and the resolution of points of fric- 
tion in the growing confidence which 
reduces the necessity for defense of 
personal integrity of professional 
status. 

Growing out of these training pro- 
grams and conversations there has de- 
veloped the kind of cooperation that is 
of a radically different character than 
a simple division of labor. Essentially 
it involves an awareness of the fact 
that the physician cannot treat the phy- 
sical distress of man without having 
a real effect on his spirit; and at the 
same time, the clergyman can never 
simply engage in the cure of souls with 
no concern for the physical dimension 
of life. This does not mean that these 
men begin to assume the professional 
functions of the other, for each is pre- 
pared by study and experience to make 
a distinctive contribution. It does mean 
that the coordinated ministry is per- 
formed in an awareness that each pro- 
fession is involved in the work of the 
other. The minister will pray with the 
patient who is preparing to undergo 
an operation, but perceives that this is 
neither an ancillary adjunct to the sur- 
geon’s knife nor a completely different 
order of effecting health. Rather, be- 
ing aware of the wholeness of man, 
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and conscious that all healing is of 
God, he knows that man is never well 
until this wholeness is attained. Like- 
wise, the physician will administer the 
remedies which have been developed 
by empirical research, but knows that 
until the patient is in right relation- 
ship with God, his fellows, and himself, 
he will find no true relief from the 
pains of the body, however often his 
symptoms are removed. 

From a different viewpoint, this 
relationship has value not only for the 
patient or parishioner but for the min- 
ister and the physician as persons. The 


‘physician is human, subject to the 


frailties that are common to man, yet 
he lives in a culture that has cast him 
in the role of absolute authority. Often 
he is forced to assume an infallibility 
which he does not have and does not 
really want, to make decisions which 
he cannot sustain. Such an unrealistic 
role tends to cut him off from the pos- 
sibility of looking honestly at his own 
humanity. In discussions with the 
clergyman, he gains a relationship of 
trust with one who can hear his anx- 
ieties and thus for the sake of the pa- 
tient, he is enabled to go with a calm- 
ness of manner which at times covers 
his inner disquiet. In addition, he will 
have an opportunity to examine the 
philosophical and theological assump- 
tions upon which his scientific pro- 
cedures are based, an examination for 
which his training has left him ill pre- 
pared. As a result, he becomes a phy- 
sician in the true sense of the word, 
engaged in the art of healing rather 
than being merely a technician dispens- 
ing remedies. Most important, he is no 
longer forced into the necessity of com- 
partmentalizing his profession and his 
personal response to God. 


OR HIS part, the minister will 
learn to respect anew the metic- 


ulous care which marks the work of 
his medical colleague. Being tempted 
often to neglect his preparation or his 
personal discipline, he will realize the 
absolute necessity for rigorous devo- 
tion to duty. In so doing, he will be 
more worthy of the vocation with 
which he is called, both in terms of the 
whole task and especially in relation 
to the patient with whom he shares the 
doctor’s careful ministry. In addition, 
he will recognize his own tendency to 
assume imperialistic infallibility, and 
learn that God works through many 
means which may not always be de- 
scribed in religious symbols. Thus, he 
will know that healing through sur- 
gery or penicillin is not less a work of 
faith than if the apparent agent of 
recovery is intercessory prayer. He 
will understand that either surgery or 
prayer may be misused, but that in 
each instance the fault lies not in the 
means but in the man. 

Already a reality in many places, 
this team relationship between clergy- 
man and physician offers a challeng- 
ing opportunity in a time when both 
theology and medicine are exploring 
the implications of the wholeness of 
man. True in metropolitan centers, this 
cooperative venture is especially im- 
perative in non-urban areas where the 
cultural patterns incorporate the min- 
ister and the doctor into the warp and 
woof of community life. As these two 
join in ministering to those who suffer 
not just the pains of the body nor yet 
just the pains of the soul, but suffer 
as whole persons, they discover that the 
healing they bring transcends a tem- 
porary remission of symptoms whether 
induced chemically or by suggestion. 
In such a ministry they not only bring 
life, but in bringing it, they find it. 
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The minister needs to understand his religious 
concepts in terms of the pychological realities 
in religious questions, affirmations, and activity. 


Counseling Needs in the Rural Church 


HAVE long had two major foci 

for my interests in the practical 
aspects of the Christian ministry: the 
program of the rural church and the 
work of helping individuals with per- 
sonal problems. This article seeks to 
report the results of a study which 
grew out of these two interests. Under 
the guidance of Dr. David R. Mace of 
Drew Theological School and with the 
consultation of a seminar in human 
relations, I undertook to discover some- 
thing of what was actually happening 
among pastors in rural churches in the 
area of personal counseling. 

Using an interview schedule worked 
out in the seminar, I held personal in- 
terviews with eighteen ministers serv- 
ing in a single Annual Conference of 
The Methodist Church. One-half of 
the interview schedule had to do with 
the characteristics of the community— 
population, distance from an urban cen- 
ter, major income sources, education- 
al level of people, etc. The rest of the 
interview sought information as to the 
types of personal problems with which 
the minister had dealt, the kind of help 
he had given, the way in which prob- 
lems had come to his attention, and the 
relationship to the minister or church 
of the persons helped 

All of the communities involved in 
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the study would be classified as “rural” 
by the United States Census Bureau. 
They varied in population from a vil- 
lage of 70 people to a town of’ nearly 
2500. They ranged in distance from a 
major shopping center from one four 
miles from a city to one fifty-five miles 
distant from an urban area. Some were 
predominantly farming communities, 
some mainly residential centers for 
commuters. Most were composed pre- 
dominantly of persons with high 
school, but not college, education, who 
were financially secure. The churches 
involved varied from one with five 
members to one with three hundred 
twenty members, from one with an 
average attendance of eight to one with 
an average attendance of one hundred 
ten. 

A majority of the ministers inter- 
viewed were between twenty and thir- 
ty years of age, but there were others 
between thirty-one and forty, forty-one 
and fifty, and fifty-one and_ sixty. 
Three had never had seminary train- 
ing, fifteen had a seminary degree or 
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more. Seven had had some courses in 
counseling theory and practice; eight 
had had no courses but had done read- 
ing in the field ; three had had no train- 
ing in counseling. Twelve of the men 
interviewed had been serving their 
churches less than three years, six 
more than four. The longest pastorate 
represented was eight years. Several 
were students, only in their communi- 
ties a few days a week. In experience, 
they ranged from eleven with less than 
nine years in the ministry to two with 
over thirty years of experience. 


From these ministers working in 
these situations I sought to discover 
what counseling experiences rural 
ministers were having. The most in- 
teresting and significant result of the 
study was the listing of personal prob- 
lems these ministers had been called 
upon to deal with. Over one hundred 
specific problem situations were re- 
ported in some detail in the course of 
the eighteen interviews. At least twen- 
ty of the situations could be classified 
as marriage problems; nine as in- 
volving criminal offenses, being pri- 
marily juvenile delinquency or in- 
cipient delinquency cases; eight as vo- 
cational problems; seven as adjust- 
ment to serious injury or illness; and 
seven as adolescent adjustment to par- 
ents. Others were scattered over the 
list of twenty-five possible areas of 
personal problems used in the inter- 
view schedule. 


SAMPLING of the specific cases 

reported will make more vivid the 
counseling opportunity which the rural 
ministry faces. In a community of 783 
people, in a church with an average 
attendance of 80, a graduate seminary 
student serving the church for the 
third year was called by a hospital 
after an elderly man had attempted 
suicide. The man, in his late seventies, 
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was a member of an old family in the 
community. There had been a lot of 
family trouble. One son was in jail. A 
few years earlier the wife had had a 
nervous breakdown in which she had 
lost her voice. In the months just prior 
to the suicide attempt, the man’s blood 
circulation had broken down and he 
had suffered from a serious itching. He 
would scratch himself until he bled. 
When the minister visited with him 
after the suicide attempt, the man 
cried but did not remember what he 
had done. Later, following a second 
suicide attempt, the man was forcibly 
removed to a state mental hospital by 
his family. At the hospital the minis- 
ter found the man resenting his family 
for admitting him and was called upon 
to become the liaison between the man 
and his family. 


In a town of 500, in a church with 
an average attendance of 52, a woman 
approached her minister to get his 
help in dealing with a marriage prob- 
lem. Her husband was having an af- 
fair with another woman but wanted 
to remain home and continue it. The 
husband had contracted a_ venereal 
disease which was an additional cause 
for tension. “What can I do to keep 
him home ?” the woman asked the min- 
ister. The husband finally left, leaving 
the wife a serious financial problem in 
providing for the children. The wife 
got a job and had the mother-in-law 
look after the children. Trouble with 
the mother-in-law over the husband 
resulted in breaking this arrangement 
for caring for the children. 


This same minister, who had semi- 
nary training and fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in the ministry, was called by 
an interested third party about anoth- 
er couple who were having marital 
problems. There had been gossip about 
the husband seeing another woman and 
the wife had finally talked to the third 
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party. The minister had been feeling 
for a long time that the wife involved 
had been wanting to tell him something 
but had never been able to do so. He 
went to see her. In the course of work- 
ing on the problem he saw the wife 
and husband each alone twice, the oth- 
er woman twice, and the husband and 
wife together once. The wife had 
been having a problem for a long time 
with the husband’s drinking and pay- 
ing attention to other women. Her 
temper had also been a problem. When 
she got angry she threw things. She 
would get jealous of the husband and 
he would get disgusted with her jeal- 
ousy. Things had steadily gotten worse 
until about two years before the mat- 
ter came to the minister’s attention. At 


that time the wife had told the hus-— 


band to get out. He had not left be- 
cause of his attachment to the two- 
year-old baby. There was also a son 
fourteen years of age. In the two years 
after this the couple had had sexual 
relations only one time and there had 
been continual wrangling. At the time 
the problem came to the minister’s at- 
tention. the husband wanted a divorce 
but the wife had decided she wanted 
him and was determined not to give 
the divorce. 


NOTHER young wife came to 

this minister complaining about 
the fact that her mother was making 
trips with her husband. The daughter 
had married two years before, giving 
up a boy in the home town whom the 
mother liked for a boy she had met 
on vacation. The young wife reported 
that her parents had never been happy. 
When she was young, they had left her 
alone while they ran around a lot. She 
had loved her father very deeply. Now 
she was very jealous of her mother, 
with whom the young couple were 
living. 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 
prehensive view book outlining 
our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- 
tion of emotionally disturbed 
and retarded children of all ages. 

We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the 
child in whom you have a special 
interest. 


Please write: 


Mrs. Nova Lee Dearing, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008 C 
Austin, Texas 


In a college town, a young minister 
in a church with an average attendance 
of 100 who had been out of seminary 
only one year, was faced with the prob- 
lem of a young man in college who 
could not get along with youth his own 
age. He had been bothered by the feel- 
ing that he was not wanted or needed 
among others his age. This feeling had 
started in high school when he had felt 
rejected and had not mingled with the 
other students. 

One of the older ministers inter- 
viewed, who had been in the ministry 
thirty-two years and on the charge five 
years, had an active member of the 
church come with a Negro girl who 
had run away from her grandparents’ 
home and gone home with the mem- 
ber’s daughter. The girl insisted that 
her grandparents and uncle beat her 
and accused her of stealing. She said 
she would not go back but was going 
to stay in the home to which she had 
gone. The minister had the member 
take the girl home with her while he 
investigated. He talked to the school 
principal who said the girl was “bad,” 
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had stolen mney and spent it at the 
bakery. Visiting the grandmother, he 
was told again that the girl was “bad,” 
was “like her mother,” stole and swore 
at the grandmother. The case was fi- 
nally referred to welfare workers. 


In a town of 150, a young minister 
with six and a half years’ experience 
in the ministry, all as a student, had a 
young woman ask to see him after 
church. She reported that she was hav- 
ing sexual intercourse six or seven 
times a week and was masturbating be- 
sides and still not being satisfied sex- 
ually. A guilt problem seemed to be 
being expressed in the sexual activity. 


A young wife came to the same min- 
ister with a marital problem. She had 


become interested in another man. She | 


felt her husband and she were entire- 
ly different, never had anything in 
common. He worked all the time. She 
liked to go out and have a good time 
and he did not. She had become at- 
tached to the undertaker in town and 
came to the minister to get his help 
in working out her problems. 


A minister with over thirty years of 
experience but only a high school edu- 
cation who was serving a church with 
an average attendance of 35 in a town 
of 800 was called by a mother whose 
son had been stealing candy bars from 
a local store. The minister had known 
of the situation before the mother 
called. She asked the minister to see 
what he could do. He called the boy 
and worked with him in settling for 
the candy bars. Late one night the 
boy’s parents came to talk to the min- 
ister. They were having problems in 
their sexual adjustment. In talking 
privately with each, the minister dis- 
covered that the man was having a 
problem with sexual impotence. He 
would excite his wife sexually but then 
be unable to satisfy her. This was re- 
sulting in high nervous tension for her 
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and she was threatening to leave. 


is a town of 720, a young minister 
with a B.D. degree and a summer’s 
experience in clinical training, was call- 
ed upon to deal with emotional strain 
in a family resulting from the business 
relationship of the husband and his 
father. The father-son partnership 
business had been broken up when a 
third partner left. The father and son 
were so close psychologically that the 
son would not do anything on his own 
until he saw what the father wanted 
to do. The father could not come to 
a decision about his plans. Financial 
stress and nervous strain had develop- 
ed in the son’s family as a result. 


A girl in nurse’s training came to 
this same minister because she was 
disturbed about the sexual promiscuity 
among the doctors and nurses where 
she was training. She was struggling 
to maintain her own integrity. She also 
expressed resentment at the childbirth 
pains she had witnessed. She was feel- 
ing that the pains of childbirth were 
a terrible punishment. 

A man came to this minister feeling 
discriminated against because of his 
humanitarian aid to a migrant in a 
migrant camp. He had been working 
for the labor department in connection 
with migrants and had given personal 
help to one special case. As a result 
he faced considerable strong feeling. 
He felt that wherever he applied for 
work now people were fearful of him. 
He was filing suit charging discrimina- 
tion against himself in employment. 
He said he was all through with the 
church because being a good Samaritan 
had caused him pain. He felt he had 
done more good than was demanded 
of him and had only suffered for it. 

In a town of 225, in a church with 
an average attendance of 27, a young 
minister with seven years’ experience 
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was working with the problem of a 
young father who had begun drinking 
heavily. The man seemed to be irre- 
sponsible and given to indiscriminate 
lying. He would spend his money free- 
ly and then be very irritated if his wife 
asked about it. He was the oldest of 
three boys and had a dominating moth- 
er who made all his decisions for him. 
After his marriage, the mother still had 
tried to dominate him, feeling he owed 
her responsibilities above those to his 
wife. He deeply resented the mother’s 
domination, especially her treating him 
as a little boy. Whenever he had con- 
flict with his mother or his wife, he 
would storm out and get drunk. He 
had not been able to hold a job, either 
lost his jobs or walked off and left 
them. He was feeling that his wife did 
not care for him as much as for the 
little boy. The wife felt something 
had to be done about the drinking if 
the marriage was to continue. 


UCH CASES as these out of the 
many reported to me make con- 
crete and compelling the fact that rural 
ministers are called upon to be per- 
sonal counselors. This, of course, is 
not an unexpected conclusion, but to 
become aware of it in terms of concrete 
situations may help to stimulate activi- 
ty in the field of counseling training 
in the rural church. According to this 
sampling of ministers, the whole range 
of personal problems is faced by rural 
ministers—family problems, criminal 
problems, marriage difficulties, sexual 
disturbances, mental depression, sui- 
cide attempts, and all the rest. In most 
cases distance, attitudes, and finance 
block the way to psychotherapy. But 
none of these block an approach to the 
local minister. He stands in a unique 
helping relationship in the rural com- 
munity and may often be the only per- 
son physically and psychologically ac- 
cessible to the person needing help. 


A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF 
SYCHOLOGICAL and 
PSYCHOANALYTICAL TERMS 


Over 13,000 terms are clearly and ac- 

curately defined in this completely new 
guide prepared for both general and profes- 
sional use in the fields of Psychology, Psy- 
choanalysis, Psychiatry, Guidance and Social 
Work. By HORACE B. and AVA C. ENGLISH. 
$10.75 at bookstores or Longmans, Green & Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


This means that the rural ministry 
must be alerted to the needs in counsel- 
ing and must work to develop the 
wisdom and skill required to be most 
deeply helpful when opportunities to 
help arise. That men are interested in 
greater wisdom and skill in counseling 
was indicated by comments made by 
some ministers in the interviews. Often 
a minister being interviewed would 
say, “I can’t figure that one out,” or 
“T don’t know what to do about her.” 
One man, reporting his action in one 
case, said to me, “Did I do the right 
thing? What would you do?” Another 
commented that few of us are as well 
trained as we should be for counseling 
work. These comments often came 
from older men who had not had any 
opportunity for counseling training. 
They indicate that persons guiding 
young candidates for the ministry in 
their academic work would do well to 
encourage more training in psychologi- 
cal understanding and counseling skills. 
One graduate student interviewed was 
regretting the fact that his seminary 
had not insisted on training in counsel- 
ing as part of the curriculum. All of 
his training in the field had come in 
his post-B.D. work. 

But counseling training for future 
seminary students is not an adequate 
answer to the counseling needs in rural 
fields today. The attitudes of those 
ministers interviewed in this study are 
such as to suggest that a program of 
in-service training, well-planned and 
directed, would be welcomed and used. 
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There is room for some creative plan- 
ning and action in the rural field in this 
matter. Lectures and clinical training 
are out of reach of most men in the 
rural ministry for one or more reasons, 
and reading alone is not adequate for 
a man’s development in this area. But 
rural ministers can help themselves. 
It would seem that a great deal might 
be gained, for instance, through the 
establishment of small-area groups in 
which men would share their experi- 
ences, understandings, and reading in 
this whole field of dealing with per- 
sonal problems. Such a group, develop- 
ing sufficient rapport and having intel- 
ligent guidance, could do several things 
that would be mutually beneficial and 
would improve the type of counseling 
work actually done by the ministers 
in it. 

In addition to helping the ministers 
develop psychological insights and skill 
in counseling methods, such a group 
might be an important factor in help- 
ing each minister better to understand 
himself and his functioning. This is 
basic to his being accessible as a coun- 
selor. The number of men interviewed 
in this particular study was too small 
to produce significant data, but within 
its limitations, the study indicates that 
length of residence in a parish, age of 
the minister, and extent of training in 
counseling are not the factors that 
determine whether persons seek help 
from their pastors. Five of the men 
who felt they had many counseling 
opportunities were among those who 
had served less than three years in 
their parishes. Only one was among 
those who had served longer. Four 
were among those with no seminary 
training in counseling, two from among 
the seven with specific training. Three 
were under thirty years of age, two 
between thirty-one and forty, one be- 
tween fifty-one and sixty. These facts 
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suggest that perhaps personality fac. 
tors are the most significant items in 
determining how easily persons come 
to the minister for help. If this is true, 
a deeper understanding of his own 
personality and working out some of 
his own personal problems would bea 
basic step in making the rural minister 
more psychologically accessible. Some 
development along this iine could take 
place in a small ministerial fellowship 
concerned with these matters. 


SMALL group of this sort might 

also share ideas and practice in 
the art of moving into counseling re 
lationships with individuals. The lack 
of anonymity in rural communities 
probably means persons will not usu- 
ally come to the minister’s study, at 
home or church, seeking a counseling 
relationship. Formal counseling, as 
such, is not apt to develop. Still people 
are there needing help and willing to 
seek it if the way is opened. In the 
situations covered in this study, minis- 
ters moved into counseling most often 
through routine pastoral calling in 
homes and hospitals, or through the 
report of a third person which led toa 
specific pastoral call. Ministers in a 
small group might well share practices 
and experimenting in making the most 
effective use of their calling for open- 
ing doors to counseling on personal 
problems. One minister in the study 
reported organizing a kind of parish 
“underground”’—a group of persons, 
each responsible for an area of the 
parish, who report to the pastor any 
problem situations needing his atten- 
tion. Another minister had the co- 
operation of the public health nurse 
and school teachers in referring pef- 
sonal problems to him. A third had 
made arrangements with the state po 
lice and village constable to have prob- 
lem cases reported to him. He also had 
worked with a local doctor to have the 
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doctor refer persons who needed per- 
sonal counseling as much as, or rather 
than, medical attention. One young 
minister had his wife watch, in busi- 
ness meetings, for personal reactions 
that might indicate problems. In one 
case, unusual irritation in one officer 
during a meeting led to a pastoral call 
which uncovered a family problem 
needing counseling. Ideas such as these 
shared and criticized in a group could 
help a number of persons to become 
more effective in making their help 
available in rural communities. 

A group like this could also become 
acquainted with local referral agencies. 
Among the ministers interviewed in 
the study, there were eight different 
instances of cases being referred to 
professional helping persons or social 
agencies. There were referrals to a 
college professor, to social welfare 
agencies, to Red Cross and Social Se- 
curity workers, to a child guidance 
clinic, to Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
county nurse, doctors, and social work- 
ers. The untrained minister needs to 
refer personal problems often. One of 
his special needs in the counseling field 
is a knowledge of the persons and 
agencies in his area to which referrals 
may be made. A small group in a coun- 
ty or other limited area could work 
together to become acquainted with 
these resources. 


GROUP could also help its 

members to grow in integrating 
psychological and religious understand- 
ings of persons. Sin and salvation, faith 
and prayer, are concretely involved in 
personal problems and there are psy- 
chological realities and often psycholog- 
ical problems involved in all religious 
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affirmations and activity. A minister 
needs to understand his religious con- 
cepts in terms of the psychological 
realities in personal lives and he needs 
to see the psychological realities in 
religious questions, affirmations, and 
activity. Only as he does can he be an 
effective channel for releasing God’s 
grace into the lives of his people. There 
were situations in this study when it 
seemed to the interviewer that a minis- 
ter was too quick to apply religious 
advice and prayer to the solving of 


personal problems and probably block- - 


ed further helping by so doing. Group 
study and discussion, with specific ex- 
periences to consider, could help per- 
sons to clearer thinking about “the 
Gospel” and wiser reacting to religious 
questions, affirmations, and activity. It 
would also increase their effectiveness 
in bringing spiritual resources like the 
Bible and prayer to bear on personal 
problems. 

This study could be little more than 
a pilot project in establishing the coun- 
seling needs of rural parishes. But it 
has convinced me that the field of 
counseling needs special attention 
among people engaged in and concern- 
ed about the rural ministry. It also has 
made me sure that there is much room 
for creative thinking and acting in the 
whole area of helping the rural minis- 
try to face up to the counseling needs 
in its parishes. 


Truth 
TT RUTH exists for the individual only as he himself produces it in action. 


—SorEN KIERKEGAARD 
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COUNSELING BY THE RURAL MINISTER 


A MINISTER writes .. . 


Many ministers serve communities 
where mental specialists (psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, psychologists) are re- 
mote, if at all available. Two former 
parishes of mine were 250 and 300 
miles from any mental specialist. What 
about the ministers who serve such 
remote parishes? This problem, I 
think, is overlooked by PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, as well as by most semi- 
naries. In such communities, and there 
are many, the minister is the only 
person available for counseling. 

Now, should he counsel, assuming 
his own personality permits the inter- 
personal relationships which counsel- 
ing requires? Should he stand by and 
allow the people he knows to be suffer- 
ing from the same strains and tensions 
as urbanites suffer, and do nothing? 
Should he prepare himself for counsel- 
ing? If he does nothing, does he not 
acquire guilt? If he does counsel, may 
he not also acquire guilt? Can he de- 
clare himself not involved? 

Then, too, there are many in such 
communities who cannot afford the 
travel expense plus the fees to see 
mental specialists. I think this needs 
further exploration. Perhaps PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY could solicit articles from 


such ministers, as to what they do, 
where they draw the line, etc. 


A CHAPLAIN replies .. . 


The pastor, if he is to be a pastor, 
cannot avoid becoming involved with 
his people, and this involvement has its 
effect upon the parishioner for good or 
for ill. Whether the relationship is for 
better or for worse depends upon the 
minister’s own personality, upon his 
training, and upon his ability to relate 
to others in a creative way. Obviously, 
therefore, he should be as well pre- 
pared as possible for his contacts with 
his people. Any clinical experience that 
he can have to help him understand 
people under stress certainly will be 
valuable if not essential in dealing with 
people who are emotionally disturbed. 
One very important factor which is 
often overlooked is that the pastor 
must first have worked out his own 
emotional problems so that they do not 
become involved in his work with 
others. But whether he is ready or not, 
the emotionally needy will come to him, 
and he has either to reject them out- 
right or to become involved with them. 
If he is to be a pastor, there must be 
some degree of involvement. 

It is certainly true, however, that 
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there must be limits to one’s relation- 
ship and to his involvements with his 
parishioner. To take the obvious ex- 
ample, the pastor cannot become over- 
involved with any of the women in his 
parish. To do so would not only fail to 
help the parishioner but would destroy 
the pastor’s effectiveness in his parish. 


Furthermore, the minister cannot 
become over-involved with the depend- 
ent people in his parish. It is too easy 
for the minister to get in the role of 
making decisions for other people or 
becoming an arranger who solves peo- 
ples problems for them. The pastor 
needs to learn that each individual 
must live his own life and that the 
pastor’s involvement does not go to 
the extent of trying to live other peo- 
ple’s lives for them. 


The pastor’s involvement will be 
limited to the extent that he does not 
try to make psychological interpreta- 
tions of personality needs. It is easy 
for the pastor who has a smattering of 
psychological knowledge to try to inter- 
pret to the individual the dynamics of 
his personality. This is a function the 
pastor is not qualified to do, and a 
function which even the trained psy- 
chiatrist must do with a great deal of 
caution lest the latter stage of the 
counselee be worse than the former. 


The pastor will need to be very 
careful about working with depressed 
people who are quite likely to be suicid- 
al risks ; with paranoid individuals who 
have a great deal of hostility and who 
are homicidal risks; with hyper-active 
people who are likely to do things de- 
structive to themselves or others. This 
latter group should be referred to psy- 
chiatric specialists no matter how diffi- 
cult the referral may be, since probably 
the only adequate way to handle them 
is to have them in an institution where 
they and society are protected. There 


are limits to the pastor’s involvement 
with his people. 

Having recognized the limits, let us 
return to our thesis that the pastor 
does need to become involved. The 
first character of his involvement will 
be a supportive role in which he ac- 
cepts the individual as a person in his 
own right. For the emotionally disturb- 
ed, just to know that he has the inter- 
est, sympathy, and understanding of 
another individual can mean a great 
deal in his attempt to deal with his 
problems. One of the problems of the 
emotionally disturbed person is that he 
feels so isolated and alone because oth- 
ers do not understand him; are inclined 
to turn away if he attempts to deal 
with anything personal ; and often just 
ignore him as someone who is un- 
pleasant to have around. By forming 
a creative relationship with the individ- 
ual, the pastor often can give the sup- 
port which enables him to carry on 
and to deal with his own personal 
problems. 


A second area of involvement which 
can be helpful is that of catharsis. A 
minister can set aside a certain time 
just to listen to an emotionally dis- 
turbed individual talk about the things 
that are of concern to him. By listening 
and reflecting feelings in such a way 
as to show understanding, the pastor 
can do a great deal in helping the in- 
dividual to reduce his anxiety and 
emotional tension to the point where 
he, the parishioner, is able to deal with 
them and to keep them under control 
sufficiently for him to carry on his 
regular activities. Pastors are often 
inclined to feel that they must do some- 
thing about a situation while really 
under-evaluating the contribution that 
listening makes to anyone who has 
high emotional tension, or for that 
matter, to quite normal individuals who 
nevertheless have need of a sympathet- 
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ic listener as they talk about things 
that are significant and meaningful to 
them. 


A third area of involvement where 
the pastor can become a real help to 
the individual is in the area of emotion- 
al re-education. The emotionally dis- 
turbed is an individual who has trouble 
with his relationship with other people 
and particularly in his emotional re- 
sponse to other people. The pastor 
through counseling, through the church 
program, through all of his relation- 
ships to the emotionally disturbed can 
help this individual to respond in a 
new way to others. As the parishioner 
learns that his pastor is loving, is 
understanding, is not vindictive or 
hurtful in his relationship to him, grad- 
ually he will learn to relate in a new 
way to the pastor and through this 
relationship learn to relate in a new 
way to others. 


The point that the pastor should 
come to understand all he can about 
personality dynamics so that he will be 
better able to refer his parishioners for 
professional help when such help is 
needed is one that is very true. Never- 
theless, stressing this point is not an 
unmixed blessing. It has brought some 
pastors to the point where they are 
scared even to listen to a person who 
has some emotional problem, and it 
has provided for other pastors an alibi 
by which they justify themselves in 
refusing to become involved with their 
parishioners. It is so much more com- 
fortable to dwell in the realm of the- 
ological abstractions, or there is so 
much more prestige in having an im- 
posing program that any excuse which 
will let one out of becoming personally 
involved with his parishioners can be 
very attractive. If psychiatric help is 
available, certainly the pastor will want 
to get acquainted with and work with 
any professionals in this field, but this 
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should never be a substitute for his 
own pastoral relationship with needy 
people. Where such help is not availa- 
ble, the emotionally mature pastor is 
certain to do far more good than harm 
working with the emotionally dis- 
turbed. 
—WitiiaM F. Rocers, Pu.D. 

Chief of Chaplains 

Missouri State Hospital No. 1 

Fulton, Missouri 


A PHYSICIAN answers . - . 


The minister should use other cri- 
teria than the distance of his parish 
from a psychiatrist in deciding wheth- 
er to counsel. He can and should coun- 
sel some parishioners, no matter how 
readily accessible a psychiatrist may 
be; he should decline responsibility 
and urge immediate psychiatric care 
for others, no matter how far it may be 
necessary to go. Distance is soon sur- 
mounted when an individual becomes 
violently psychotic. The question real- 
ly is, when should a minister counsel, 
and when should he refer? 

There are well-known risks con- 
nected with psychotherapy, no matter 
who may be practicing it. The de- 
pressed patient may become suicidal; 
the paranoid patient may harm himself 
or others; the therapist may become 
implicated in the delusions of the pa- 
tient. The non-medical therapist is like- 
ly to be placed in a much more difficult 
position by these hazards than the 
physician, who has at his disposal hos- 
pital affiliation and rapidly acting 
medications for bringing relaxation to 
a disturbed patient. 

Psychosis often begins with symp- 
toms that appear to be neurotic in 
origin. The underlying psychosis may 
not be recognized for a long period of 
time. If the development of psychosis 
takes place before the patient has had 
psychiatric care, the counselor may be 
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blamed by family and friends for not 
making an earlier referral. 

A further risk is that of organic dis- 
ease. Disturbed thinking and behavior 
are sometimes the consequence of an 
expanding, progressive intracranial 
lesion. Psychosis and brain disease are 
medical matters and if the minister 
cannot get his parishioner to a psy- 
chiatrist because of distance, he should 
let the medical responsibility be car- 
ried by a general physician or an in- 
ternist. 

Such complications will occur in a 
relatively small but extremely impor- 
tant proportion of the people who con- 
sult the minister for help. Most of his 
counselees will come because of spiritu- 
al problems, situational difficulties, 
neurotic complaints, or underlying per- 
sonality disorders. The minister should 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of men- 
tal illness and its manifestations to 
screen out as many as possible of those 
who need prompt medical referral. 

Some of these he will be able to 
counsel after they are appraised medi- 
cally. If he is skilled enough, he can 
often continue counseling or therapy 
begun or prescribed by the psychiatrist. 
In collaboration with the psychiatrist, 
he can even give valuable supportive 
treatment to the psychotic patient who 
has been discharged from a mental hos- 
pital or sent home on trial visit. 

A minister does not counsel his 
parishioners merely to save them travel 
expense or psychiatrist’s fees. His 
oly excuse as a minister for doing 
counseling is that he can offer his 
parishioners help that the “ethically 
neutral” psychiatrist cannot. The min- 
ister’s counseling may assist in making 
the unconscious conscious or in expos- 
ing and reorganizing unsound defense 
mechanisms, but these usual objectives 
of the professional psychotherapist are 
only incidental to the primary objec- 


tive of the minister. His task is to set 
the whole life of the troubled individu- 
al in a Christian context and help him 
discover the healing power of divine 
love—agape—in human and human- 
divine relationships. 

Certainly the minister should pre- 
pare himself for counseling. He is a 
counselor ex officio, willy nilly. Wheth- 
er his counseling is to be formal or in- 
formal, much or little, he should have 
training that will enable him (1) to 
recognize those he should refer, and 
(2) to work effectively with those he 
does counsel. 

But he will be disappointed if he 
expects his training in psychology to 
deliver his parishioners from strain 
and tension, and himself from guilt. 
Psychological skill cannot by-pass the 
basic issue in human existence, wheth- 
er man will accept reconciliation with 
God through Christ, subordinating his 
own self-will and sin to the inward 
reign of divine love. 

Psychiatric knowledge and technics 
may help the minister to recognize seri- 
ous mental illness, to discern uncon- 
scious motivation and to establish an 
effective counseling relationship with 
the parishioner. In practice these may 
help to clear away neurotic overlay, 
only to reveal the basic problem of self- 
will and pride. Psychology, at once 
penetrating and impotent, may thus 
help to lay bare a problem that only 
God’s grace and man’s commitment can 
resolve. 

—Orvitte S. Watters, M.D. 
Danville, Illinois 


A MINISTER replies . . . 


This letter reflects the fact that 
specialization in pastoral functions can 
leave many ministers uncertain and 
confused. The meaning of counseling, 
as used here, is a technical one and 
seems to point toward deeper level 
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counseling relationships. The minister 
should always have enough common 
sense to avoid using methods of which 
he has an inadequate understanding. 
Fools may rush in where angels fear 
to tread, but the untrained minister 
should at least be wise enough to re- 
frain from attempting that which he 
does not understand. 


However, the minister need not de- 
cide between counseling or doing noth- 
ing. Here he should remember that 
pastoral care is a more comprehensive 
term than counseling. Traditionally the 
pastor relates to people in terms of a 
more adequate interpretation of life 
than the interpretation in the local cul- 
ture. Within this relationship of under- 
standing and concern he can be of sup- 
portive service to people who are es- 
pecially aware of the strains and ten- 
sions which life inflicts upon people re- 
gardless of where they may live. With- 
in the framework of pastoral care the 
minister may serve as an interpreter 
of man, of the human predicament and 
of God to the limit of his wisdom and 
insight. This, however, is not therapy 
and should not be thought of as 
therapy. Because some minister may 
develop skills in a particular type of 
ministry which opens up new dimen- 
sions of concern and care it does not 
follow that the non-specialist should 
then divest himself of the best and 
deepest pastoral ministry of which he 
is capable of rendering. 


Almost any community has some re- 
sources for ministering to the real 
needs of people. The pastor might dis- 
cover those doctors, teachers, nurses, 
etc., who could become a part of a lo- 
cal team of co-workers dedicated to 
the service of people. The minister 
should not overlook the community 
agencies, such as Public Health Nurs- 
ing Departments, County and State 
Departments of Health, State Depart- 
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ments of Mental Health, and County 
and State Departments of Public Edu- 
cation and Welfare. The minister also 
has the rich resources of wisdom inher- 
ent in his religious tradition and a 
group of dedicated persons who par- 
ticipate with him in translating these 
traditions to persons in need. 

Any minister, seeing the need for a 
deeper understanding of man and feel- 
ing the responsibility for ministering 
to man’s deeper needs which demand 
skills which surpass the minister's 
training, should, as soon as possible, 
take advantage of one of the many 
fine clinical training programs now 
available. A year, or even a summer, 
invested in supervised clinical work 
should pay the minister rich dividends 
in the form of greatly increased scope 
and depth in the pastoral care for his 
people. 

The minister must remember that 
regardless of the amount of training 
he may receive or the skill he may de- 
velop in counseling he will not be able 
to adequately deal with all of the prob- 
lems of all of the people. In other 
words, the minister will still need to 
refer some people to sources of help 
which lie beyond the pastoral coun- 
selor’s skills. I see no way that the min- 
ister can escape the consciousness of 
limitations in his ministry and_ the 
anxiety which this creates. Even this 
can deepen his understanding of the 
nature of the tensions which character- 
ize the people to whom he ministers. 

—EvuGENE MANDRELL 
Pastor of 
First Baptist Church 
Walhalla, South Carolina 


A MINISTER-MISSIONARY answers . . - 


A rural minister writes these 
thought-provoking questions which he 
would like to have discussed in PASTOR- 
AL PsyCHOLOGy. The purpose of this 
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article is to examine, in a limited fash- 
ion, the particular questions raised by 
this minister. 

The minister asks: 


Many ministers serve communities 
where mental specialists (psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, psychologists) are re- 
mote, if at all available. Two former 
parishes of mine were 250 and 300 miles 
from any mental specialist. What about 
the ministers who serve such remote 
parishes ? 


It is true that many ministers serve 
where special care is remote and the 
minister, himself, may be the best 
qualified counselor available ; however, 
inthe larger community he has several 
resource persons on which to draw. 
Most cases can be handled by the 
larger community resources which in- 
clude the community or family doctor, 
county health doctor or nurse, a com- 
munity lawyer, school teacher, bank- 
er, home demonstration agent, county 
farm agent. Usually there is, also, an 
older or more experienced minister 
close at hand. 

A rural minister will need to culti- 
vate the friendship of the above men- 
tioned and other resource persons who 
may be available. To assume that all 
cases the minister cannot handle, alone, 
are subject for a specialist’s care is a 
false concept of one’s role as a rural 
counselor. 

When a rural person becomes men- 
tally ill, or when other difficulties 
come, the whole family is involved. 
The writer had this experience : 

A young man from the church be- 
came involved in serious difficulty 
with his wife. Her family had him ar- 
tested. The young man was released 
from jail on bond. The father-in-law 
promised to kill him if he came to the 
house again. By this time the case was 
in the hands of a lawyer who was seek- 
ing their divorce. After several ap- 
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pointments with the young man, it 
became necessary for the writer to call 
upon the wife and her mother. At this 
point the situation was so involved that 
the writer could not handle it alone so 
he secured the permission to talk with 
both lawyers. Together this team was 
able to get the families together and 
save the marriage. It developed into a 
long counseling situation between 
families, lawyers, and pastor, but it 
has brought lasting results. 

As a rural minister, the writer has 
found that another area of help has 
been an older or more experienced 
minister who can be consulted. Such a 
person may be able to offer sugges- 
tions; or the counselee may be re- 
ferred to him. For example: 

The writer remembers when he was 
a student rural pastor a young girl 
came to him with a most difficult prob- 
lem. He gave ‘“‘two easy lessons” and 
assumed no further responsibility be- 
cause he was emotionally involved by 
his close relationship with the girl’s 
family. The problem became more 
acute and months later it was called 
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to the attention of a local minister by 
a physician in the county seat town. 
The local minister immediately called 
the writer who was the girl’s pastor 
and the two worked it out through the 
local physician and some other re- 
sources, including a trusted member of 
the church. This girl should have been 
referred to the local minister in the 
beginning because he could have helped 
earlier and probably have saved much 
hurt. 
A second question is asked: 


Now, should he counsel, assuming 
his own personality permits the inter- 
personal relationships which counseling 
requires? Should he stand by and allow 
the people he knows to be suffering from 
the same strains and tensions as -ur- 
banites suffer, and do nothing? Should 
he prepare himself for counseling? If 
he does nothing, does he not acquire 
guilt? If he does counsel, may he not 
also acquire guilt? Can he declare him- 
self not involved? 


There is no way to preach, visit, and 
perform other duties of the ministry 
without therapeutic value. We counsel 
directly or indirectly in all of our 
relationships in the rural ministry. A 
minister’s own training and his mental, 
spiritual, and emotional maturity will 
govern the depth to which he can go 
in counseling. 

The rural minister has perhaps a 
better opportunity to know his people 
than does another person, since the 
average rural church is small. There 
will be times when one will need to 
make an approach, but it is better, how- 
ever, if one can make himself available, 
and then wait for an opening. Patience 
is a good virtue for the minister to 
remember in counseling. 

The rural minister cannot allow him- 
self to become involved in the prob- 
lems of his people. Becoming emotion- 
ally involved in a rural church can lead 
to serious difficulty. Then, too, if the 
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minister becomes emotionally involved 
he ceases to be helpful. Guilt can come 
from doing nothing ; however, guilt can 
come from “walking in where angels 
fear to tread.” The mature minister 
will come to a prayerful and studied 
approach which he feels led to follow, 
This may mean standing by and wait- 
ing for an opportunity that does not 
develop, and tragedy may come to the 
person. The writer remembers such an 
experience in his personal ministry: 


A man in his parish was lost. The 
man was in his late forties. The pastor 
made many efforts to develop a real 
lasting friendship with the lost man 
and much progress was being made. 
However, one day when the pastor was 
away in a revival the word came that 
a heart attack had claimed the life of 
the lost man. This was disturbing news 
which caused much concern, but the 
writer had to stand on his original de- 
cision or approach which was made 
under no strain. It is comforting some- 
times, when failure does come, for one 
to remember his successful counseling 
experiences. 


Should he prepare himself for coun- 
seling? 


Is it correct to assume that this 
question is referring to formal training 
(attending college and/or seminary)? 


As a general rule, the rural minister 
has had less opportunity for training 
than has the urban minister. This is 
a tragedy because the rural minister 
needs to be a specialist in all fields, 
including counseling. Formal training 
really is just equipping one for a life 
of studying. 

Self-education is the most difficult 
type of education, but it can be done if 
the rural minister is interested! Many 
colleges and seminaries are offering 
off-campus courses, correspondence 
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courses, stummer courses, and rural 
pastots’ cotiferences. Counseling litera- 
ture can be secured in denominational 
book stores. One warning the rural 
pastor needs to remember at this point : 
most counseling literature is written 
in the controlled environment, .e., 
hospitals, colleges, seminaries, and 
special clinics. The rural church is an 
uncontrolled environment. Thus, some 
of the techniques used in the institu- 
tion will not be successful in the rural 
church—and could lead to the dis- 
missal of the pastor! The writer was 
discussing recently some techniques a 
chaplain used in the armed forces and 
it was decided that such practices used 
ina rural church would be “suicide.” 
One is a controlled environment, the 
other is uncontrolled. Buy counseling 
literature, read it, and then run the 
material through your own “university 
of hardknocks.” 
The minister continues : 


Then, too, there are many in such 
communities who cannot afford the 
travel expense plus the fees to see men- 
tal specialists. 


This is true, and is an area in which 
much progress is being made. The 
rural minister and his church may need 
to help with the travel expense, as well 
as to enlist other resources in the com- 
munity. Most counties have some kind 
of health clinic which is available to 
both rural and urban folk. Some small 
towns have mental clinics once a month 
or once a quarter. However, it is some- 
times very difficult to get rural folk 
to attend such a clinic. If such facilities: 
are not available to your people then 
the ministers in your area could well 
consider bringing such facilities to your 
larger community or at least to an ad- 
joining town. 

Some state hospitals with which the 
Writer is acquainted have “out-patient” 
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service, that is, a patient can go for 
an appointment to see the hospital doc- 
tor just like he would go to see any 
other specialist. State hospitals have 
made tremendous progress in the last 
ten years and will give good care in 
many cases at little or no fee. 


The average rural minister will find 
there are many counseling helps availa- 
ble to him if he makes a serious search 
for them. One of the best books on 
specialized help is Dr. Wayne E. 
Oates’ Where to Go for Help, The 
Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 
1957. 


Most of the rural minister’s coun- 
seling will be done with people whose 
problems can be solved by the minis- 
ter and the community resources 
available to him. As a former rural 
pastor in both half-time and full-time 
churches, and now for several years in 
special rural work, the writer’s observa- 
tion has been that most difficulties in 
a rural church can be counseled with- 
out specialized care. However, there 
will be times when referral will be nec- 
essary. The rural minister will usually 
need resource persons to help with the 
referral methods. 


—Tuomas L. Lewts 
Associational Missionary 
General Association of 
Baptists in Kentucky 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
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RURAL CHURCHES 

The problems of the rural church 
have been under intensive study during 
the last several years, and here are 
some of the highlights of the findings 
of these studies: 

Based upon an analysis of 505 rural 
churches and interviews with 345 
clergymen in six sample areas of the 
state of Missouri, it was found that 
less than one-fourth of the people liv- 
ing in rural Missouri attend church. 
Rural churches are badly located as 
far as rural settlements are concerned. 
The small “sect-type” church has twice 
as great attendance as the churches of 
the established denominations. 


* * * 


The average annual cash salary of 
Missouri’s rural ministers is below the 
national average of $1,591. Ministers 
in “sect” churches received an average 
of $871 per annum. 


*x* * 


National leaders are urging a “re- 
vitalization” instead of closing down 
of rural churches because of population 
shifts. ‘‘The time has come,” said Dr. 
Richard O. Comfort, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Council of Church- 
es’ Town and Country Church Depart- 
ment, “for us to reassess and critically 
evaluate the process we have been us- 
ing in closing churches.” He said that 
country churches have been shutting 
down at the rate of about 100 a year 
for the past several years. (An article 


by Dr. Comfort on this theme will be 
published in an early issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. ) 

Addressing a recent Convocation on 
the Town and Country Church called 
by the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of the Town and Country 
Church, Dr. Truman B. Douglass, 
executive vice president of the Con- 
gregational Christian Board of Home 
Missions, said: “Denominationalism is 
as anachronistic in this area as a plan 
to return to the little red school-house.” 

* 


“Church programs in many instances 
are failing to reach the rural popula- 
tion. One glaring example of this fail- 
ure is in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. The Sunday school is not reach- 
ing a high percentage of rural people. 
Consequently, there is a resulting illit- 
eracy of Biblical and ethical knowledge 
and practice.” 


Despite the fact that percentage wise 
the population trend is toward the 
cities, there are still more people in 
rural areas than ever before. “The 
small church is definitely not a thing 
of the past,” said Dr. Glenn F. San- 
ford, director of the Department of 
Town and Country, Division of Na- 
tional Missions of The Methodist 
Church. “There are people still living 
in the open country, small villages and 
small towns, and these people must 
be served by the church.” 


PASTORAL TRAINING AT OBERLIN 

Beginning in September 1959, the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
in cooperation with the Cleveland In- 
ner City Protestant Parish will embark 
on a training program for interns and 
field work students in several of Cleve- 
land’s turbulent inner city areas. The 
interns will come from seminaries 
across the country and will live and 
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work for a year in the inner city under 
the supervision of local ministers. They 
will also participate in a seminar in 
Cleveland on “The Problems and 
Work of the Church in the Inner City.” 
The program will be directed by the 
Rev. William Voelkel, a member of 
the group ministry of the Inner City 
Protestant Parish, who has been ap- 
pointed as a lecturer of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology. The in- 
terns will receive transferable seminary 
credit for their work. 

The program is especially designed 
for men who are committed to a min- 
istry in low-income urban areas and 
are seeking an experience of super- 
vised training for future service in the 
inner city. 


MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 


A new, cooperative program be- 
tween the School of Education, Divi- 
sion of Family Study, and the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been set up to en- 
able especially equipped students to 
have an experience with major em- 
phasis in the field of Education and 
Mental Health. It is open only to pro- 
fessional persons with a minimum of 
Master’s degree who wish to continue 
a doctoral program, accredited through 
the School of Education. 

This program consists of one year’s 
supervised work in marriage counsel- 
ing (half-time), 8 points of doctoral 
credit; courses and seminars in the 
Department of Psychiatry, 8 points; 
courses in education, 16 points. Dis- 
sertation may be written in some as- 
pect of marriage counseling or mental 
health. 

For further information, write to 
Dr. Emily H. Mudd, Director, Divi- 
sion of Family Study, University of 
Pennsylvania, 3828 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Coming in October... 


e The Theology of Pastoral Care 
By 
University Professor 
Harvard University 


e Preaching and Personality 
By H. Furceson 


Projessor of Preaching 
and Pastoral Theology 
Wesley Theological Seminary 


e The Parish Minister's Self- 
Image and Variability in 
Community Culture 
By Samuet W. Biizzarp 
Professor of Christianity 
and Society 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


e Education for the Rural 
Ministry 
By RicHarp O. Comrort 
Sec’y for Village Church— 
Community Services 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


e The Minister as a Man of Truth 
By Wiucarp L. Sperry 


Late Dean Emeritus 
Harvard Divinity School 


e Shock Therapies, Old and New 
By Joun A. P. Mutter, M.D. 
Chief Psychiatrist 
Rehabilitation Center 
American Rehabilitation Committee 
Inc. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


C1 I enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- 
scription to PasroraL PsycHOLocy. 


OO I enclose $11.00 for a three-year 
subscription to Pastorat Psy- 


CHOLOCY. 


reviews of 
current 


BOOKS 


OUNSELING AND LEARN- 

ING THROUGH SMALL- 
GROUP DISCUSSION by Helen 
I. Driver. (Monona Publications, 
1958, pp. 464—$7.00; special price 
to Book Club members, $4.95) 


(This book is the current Selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


[This is a review of the second 
half of Counseling and Learning 
through Small-Group Discussion, the 
current Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection. The first half of this 
book, which came out earlier as a 
separate publication, was reviewed in 
our April, 1955 issue by Robert C. 
Leslie, Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific 
School of Religion —Ed.| 

Perhaps it is unwise to write a re- 
view of a book which just happened to 
meet the specific needs of the review- 
er at a specific point in time; his satis- 
faction is inclined to be so overwhelm- 
ing that he is bound to lose some of 
the objectivity necessary in presenting 
a fair evaluation of the volume. 

Dr. Driver’s book came to this re- 
viewer’s desk at a time when he was 
experimenting with small-group dis- 
cussions in an undergraduate course 
in psychology. The book proved ex- 
ceedingly helpful and was undoubtedly 
partially responsible for the success of 
the project—success, that is, if we are 
willing to take the evaluations of par- 
ticipants seriously. 


The first section of this volume is 
in reality the original, unabridged 
volume, Multiple Counseling, written 
by Helen Driver in 1954. The second 
section is a symposium written by 
nearly forty individuals who have par- 
ticipated in multiple counseling proj- 
ects and now report on their experi- 
ences. 

Dr. Driver presents in clear, non- 
technical language the nature of mul- 
tiple counseling (Section I) and then 
backs up her theory with brief descrip- 
tions of some thirty-nine projects 
(Section II), ranging from the college 
course in human adjustment to group 
psychotherapy in the psychiatric set- 
ting. Included in these illustrations are 
brief descriptions of projects of special 
interest to the minister and pastoral 
counselor. These include an account 
of the therapeutic group experience as 
a course in the theological school cur- 
riculum, a training course in pastoral 
counseling, and a project created to re- 
solve the resistance of intellectualiza- 
tion in seminary students. 

In light of the reviewer’s private en- 
thusiasm over this volume he would 
like to be able to say that every parish 
minister could make use of multiple 
counseling techniques as presented by 
Dr. Driver, but, quite realistically, this 
is not likely to be the case. Dr. Driver 
asserts that a group project can be 
called multiple counseling only if in- 
dividual counseling accompanies the 
group activity. Obviously, many pas- 
tors will have neither the desire nor 
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the training to carry forth such a time 
consuming activity. Also, such projects 
are apt to meet with resistance in some 
of the tradition-bound churches. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Driver offers a 
“how-to-do-it” presentation which, if 
followed thoughtfully, is bound to con- 
tribute greatly to the educational and 
therapeutic efforts of teachers, minis- 
ters, social workers, administrators, 
physicians, and institutional chaplains. 
STRUNK, JR. 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 


N INTRODUCTION TO PAS- 
TORAL COUNSELING. Edited 
by Wayne E. Oates. (Broadman 
Press, 1959, pp. 352, $6.00; special 
price to Book Club members, $4.95) 


(This book was a Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book selection last 
month. ) 


Around 1944 pastoral counseling 
was incorporated in the program of the 
seminaries of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Across the intervening 
years the persons teaching in this field 
in these seminaries have carried on a 
vital conversation about their work. 
This book is, in a sense, the result. 
Edited by Dr. Wayne E. Oates, it con- 
tains chapters written by those respon- 
sible for pastoral counseling in the 
various seminaries as well as by Dr. 
Oates, himself. 

This reviewer tends to be skeptical 
about books written by a number of 
authors. It has been his experience 
that such books tend to lack coherence 
and that the various chapters seem to 
stand more or less alone and often 
present contradictory points of view. 
This is not true of this book. As a re- 
sult of the vital conversations engaged 
in by the writers, the cooperative plan- 


NOW all in ONE bock—the newest 
and greatest insights into 
U 
‘ PERSONE 


‘ask for this £4.50 ASSOCIATION 
PRESS book at your bookstore 


ning, and the careful editing by Dr. 
Wayne Oates, the book has remarkable 
unity. The reader will hardly be aware 
of the change in authorship as he 
progresses from chapter to chapter. 
There is some little duplication and at 
one or two points there seems to be 
some divergence of point of view re- 
garding relatively minor matters but in 
the main the book reads as if one per- 
son had written it. 


There are five major sections in the 
book. The first deals with counseling 
in the context of the life of the church. 
It begins with an historical survey 
which demonstrates that across the 
centuries the religious leader has func- 
tioned as a counselor and that this 
“new” approach is new only in that 
the present day religious leader has at 
hand the new understandings of per- 
sonality and how to help people that 
have come from modern psychology. 
In the section is a chapter discussing 
the relationship of counseling to the to- 
tal work of the minister and one deal- 
ing with the reasons why the church 
should have a counseling ministry. 

The second major section is entitled 
“The Personhood of the Pastoral 
Counselor.” In it the importance of the 
emotional health of the counselor is 
pointed up and attention is called to the 
attitudes a counselor should have. The 
idea is stressed that counseling is more 
than a collection of techniques. Its reli- 
gious quality is indicated as it is spoken 
of as “a spiritual enterprise emerging 
from the depths of the counselor him- 
self.” 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoraAL PsycHoLocy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastoraAL PsYCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


eriei 


Lack of proper ean hamp good 
health. Our 22 vi B-Complex and \- 
erals will oversome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ te 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, 


Part three deals with the processes 
and procedures of counseling. It sug- 
gests ways of making contacts through 
informal pastoral relationships and 
through pastoral visitation. The neces- 
sity of keeping confidences is em- 
phasized and suggestions are made 
with regard to keeping counseling ac- 
tivities in proper balance with other 
pastoral responsibilities. Subsequent 
chapters deal with one-interview and 
multiple-interview counseling and sug- 
gestions are made concerning how to 
conduct interviews. Problems related 
to long term counseling are discussed 
and special attention is given to mar- 
riage counseling and the “team ap- 
proach” to helping people. The section 
closes with a chapter telling of ways 
to learn pastoral counseling. 

The next section deals with counsel- 
ing in relation to communicating the 
gospel. It is spoken of as “a form of 
the ministry of the Word of God in 
Christ” and as a necessary complement 
to preaching and teaching. The way the 


September 


Holy Spirit is present in the coun- 
seling relationship, prayer and coun- 
seling, the scripture and counseling and 
Christian doctrine and counseling are 
all treated. The idea is stressed that 
counseling is more than just a way of 
helping people out of trouble. The 
ways it can contribute to communicat- 
ing and deepening Christian faith are 
pointed up. Counseling is set in its 
Christian perspective. 

The last section deals with pastoral 
counseling in relation to the educational 
intentions of the church. The relation 
of developmental psychology to coun- 
seling is discussed and the close rela- 
tionship between counseling and_ the 
educational ministry of the church is 
pointed out. Opportunities for counsel- 
ing which are inherent in and which 
grow out of activities making up the 


educational program of many churches 


are considered. The ways in which 
many of the groups operating as a part 
of the educational program can pro- 
vide group counseling opportunities 
are pointed out. This leads naturally to 
a discussion of the training of group 
leaders and other laymen to share in 
the counseling program of the church. 


From what has been said it is clear 


that the book attempts a comprehen- 
sive coverage of pastoral counseling. 
Obviously a detailed treatment of such’ 
a broad subject is not possible with- 
in the scope of one book. Even so the 
reader will be surprised at the amount 
of detail that is included and he will 
be pleased to find that the treat- 
ment of the various topics is not super- 
ficial or shallow. There will be many 
points at which he will wish that the 


authors had elaborated but he will not 
be disappointed at what has been said.| 
He may wish that more attention had| 
been given to certain controversial 
issues or at least that they had been 
given a bit more recognition but he 
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will be appreciative of the way in 
which generally agreed upon points of 
view have been stressed. 

The book is strong at the point of 
indicating the relationship of counsel- 
ing to other aspects of the work of the 
minister and the program of the 
church. Too often writing in the field 
of counseling has seemed to suggest 
that it is to be undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the preaching ministry or the 
educational ministry or the pastoral 
ministry or administrative activities. 
This book stresses the inter-relatedness 
of all of these various ministries and 
points up the fact that such new in- 
sights as have come from the counsel- 
ing approach have their contribution 
to make to administration, education, 
evangelism and the like. The emphasis 
on counseling as a way of communicat- 
ing the gospel is to be commended also. 
Too often counseling has gone forward 
simply on the level of helping confused 
and disturbed persons adjust to life. 
It has been like living food to hungry 
people to meet their immediate need. 
This is worthy as an expression of 
Christian concern and is a sufficient 
justification for a counseling program. 
Such a program has added signifiance, 
however, when it communicates the 
gospel and its redemptive power. 

Experienced counselors will find 
this book a helpful review of what 
they already know. Teachers will find 
it very helpful in opening up the field 
of pastoral counseling to students. 
Ministers and others interested in be- 
coming acquainted with the counsel- 
ing approach will find it to be an ex- 
cellent introduction to the field. The 
book should have a wide reading. 

—Myron T. Hopper 
Dean and Professor of 
Religious Education 
The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog D-38 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y. 


vw AMERICAN FUNERAL: 

A study of Extravagance, Guilt, 
and Sublimity by LeRoy Bowman 
(Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. 181 
—$4.50; special price to Book Club 
members, $3.50) 


(This book was the July Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


“It is time for fundamental changes 
in the conduct of funerals in the 
United States.” This is the conclusion 
arrived at by Dr. Bowman after a five- 
year investigation of American funeral 
practices. His wide researches in the 
literature on funerals and his exten- 
sive in-the-field observations of cur- 
rent funeral practices have produced 
a valuable fund of information on the 
economic, religious, and cultural as- 
pects of the American funeral. The ap- 
proach is mainly, but not wholly, 
descriptive; the aim being to fill the 
gap left by the social scientists who 
have neglected the funeral as an object 
of investigation. 

Comparing modern practices with 
those of previous generations, the au- 
thor finds that not only are modern 
funerals more pretentious and costly 
than the simple rites of a former day, 
but also that the ostentatious proceed- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, _ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples & 
price list upon request. Research Products 
Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New York. 


ings are for the most part irrelevant 
to the real needs of the bereaved. The 
business of funeral directing is the 
most recent economic service to have 
arisen out of the urbanization of life, 
and since the business found itself un- 
encumbered by any traditions it pro- 
ceeded somewhat unconsciously to 
mold a mass culture for funerals—a 
task in which it was (naturally) guided 
by a marketing orientation. As a re- 
sult, the new funeral mores are in 
sharp contrast to the simplicities of a 
former agricultural civilization and 
often at variance with religious pre- 
suppositions. 

The author finds, however, that it 
is not enough simply to complain 
about the high cost of dying or to hurl 
the charge of exploitation at the funeral 
directors. The malpractices of the “fu- 
neral industry” are symptomatic of 
cultural disorders at a deeper level, 
and not the least of these is the failure 
of our culture to hold up clear and au- 
thoritative norms. In addition to giv- 
ing a concise review of the reform 
measures advocated in recent years, the 
author provides his own suggestions 
for an improvement in funeral prac- 
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tices. Among them: A need for loyw- 
cost methods of disposing of the body, 
and the formation of more church 
funeral societies. Perhaps his most im- 
portant suggestion is the recommenda- 
tion that a broad-scale research be un- 
dertaken into all aspects of the problem 
with the aim of discovering basic 
remedies and bringing funeral practices 
into conformity with the needs of the 
individual, the family, and the com- 
munity. 

Readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
may be disappointed not to find any 
extended discussion of the dynamics 
of the grief situation, and they will un- 
doubtedly raise questions about the 
short treatment of the sense of guilt in 
grief; but one must remember that the 
author’s main orientation is sociologi- 
cal, not psychological, and it must not 
be overlooked that he offers the sug- 
gestion of a counseling service for the 
bereaved who need help in handling 
morbid grief reactions as one of the 
main justifications for forming more 
funeral societies. 

This is a timely and informative 
book, almost the only of its kind in 
recent years. It brings up to date some 
inquiries begun by others years ago 
and provides the reader, whether 
clergyman, layman, or mortician, with 
valuable data and helpful guidance. 
The five appendices contain a wealth 
of information on such questions as 
giving the body of the deceased to a 
medical school, or the eyes to the Eye 
Bank, procedures in cremation, the 
reactions of children to death, etc. The 
whole volume is a helpful treatment of 
a pressing problem: The protocol of 
dying in an urbanized culture. 


H. Furceson 
Professor of Preaching and 
Pastoral Theology 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more wm- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
w because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


ProcreEss IN PsycuotHerapy, Vol. IV. 
Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. and 
J. L. Moreno, M. D. Grune & Stratton, 
$875. Volume IV of a series of symposiums 
in psychotherapy edited by two outstanding 
practitioners. This particular volume is de- 
voted to materials on social psychotherapy 
and consists of six sections: Section 1, The 
Current Climate of Psychotherapy; Section 
2, Fundamentals of Psychotherapy; Section 
3, Methods of Social Psychotherapy ; Section 
4, Special Techniques; Section 5, On De- 
velopments Abroad. Section 6, entitled Re- 
view and Integration, contains an outstand- 
ing discussion by Dr. Masserman, one of 
the editors, on “Science, Psychiatry, and 
Religion.” 


Tue oF Eguatity. By George L. 
Abernethy. John Knox Press, $6.00. A 
panoramic view of the idea of equality as 
it relates to political, social, economic, na- 
tional, and religious history, presented 
through an anthology of materials dating 
back from the Old Testament writings of 
1400 B.C. to the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion on segregation in public education. In- 
cluded are excerpts from Herodotus, Plato, 
and Aristotle; selections from the New 
Testament, statements by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Martin Luther, George Fox, Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Abraham Lincoln, 
Karl Marx, John Dewey, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Emil Brunner, among others. The 
editor, Dr. George Abernethy, is Professor 
of Philosophy at Davidson College in North 
Carolina. 


Tue Recovery or Unity. By E. L. Mas- 
call. Longmans, Green, $5.75. A new book 
by an outstanding theologian stressing the 
need for the recognition and resolving of 
the profound theological differences which 
lie beneath the practices and professions of 
separate Christian bodies. 
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PsycHopyNaMics oF Famity Lire. By 
Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D. Basic Books, 
$6.75. A book by one of America’s outstand- 
ing psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, analyz- 
ing the effect of family relations on the in- 
dividual patient. Based on more than twenty- 
five years of clinical experience, Dr. Acker- 
man is critical of the individual approach in 
psychotherapy unless one is able to take into 
consideration the emotional status of the fam- 
ily set-up in which the patient lives. “Psycho- 
therapy,” says Dr. Ackerman in his thesis, 
“must develop new techniques in order to 
meet this goal even though these may run 
counter to conventional teaching and prac- 
tice.” 


Decisions AsoutT PEOPLE IN NEED. By 
Alan Keith-Lucas. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, $6.00. A unique book analyzing the ef- 
fect of public welfare administration deci- 
sions on the individual, including an analysis 
of the actual practice of caseworkers as they 
apply in their work these administrative de- 
cisions. The book makes an important con- 
tribution toward an understanding of how 
public assistance actually operates at the grass 
roots. The author is Professor of Social Work 
at the University of North Carolina. 


CurrENT THERAPY 1958. Edited by How- 
ard F. Conn, M.D. W. B. Saunders, $12.00. 
A comprehensive and outstanding new pub- 
lication describing and analyzing the latest 
and approved methods of treatment for the 
practicing physician, covering the entire 
area of medical practice and including in 
this new edition the far reaching and signi- 
ficant developments which have taken place 
through the discovery of the many varieties 
of new drugs, among them the tranquilizers. 


Dynamics oF PsycHotHerApPy, Vol. III. 
By Percival M. Symonds. Grune & Stratton, 
$6.50. This is the last of three volumes 
devoted to the dynamics of psychotherapy— 
a volume that is principally concerned with 
the therapist’s role in psychotherapy. (Vol- 
ume I was concerned primarily with princi- 
ples of psychotherapy, the nature of psy- 
choneurisis, while Volume II was mainly 
concerned with process and discussed psy- 
chotherapy from the point of view of the 
client.) The major part of Volume III is 
devoted to a discussion of interpretation as 
the therapist’s main tool. Other chapters are 
devoted to the more active procedures of 
reassurance, suggestion, and the use of com- 
thands, persuasion, and advice. 
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Man of the Month 
(Continued from page 6) 


ment scholar of main proportions, a 
transforming preacher, and a classroom 
teacher who surpasses all of the other 
teachers I have ever had in his capacity 
to stimulate individual initiative and 
research abilities in students. 

Dr. Binkley is a member of the 
American Sociological Society, served 
as president of the Board of Managers 
of the Louisville Children’s Agency 
while a professor at Southern Semi- 
nary in Louisville; is a member of the 
American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, and a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. He is the author of two 
books, Frontiers for Christian Youth, 
and The Churches and the Social Con- 
science, in addition to many articles in 
the religious journals. 

Dr. and Mrs. Binkley have two 
daughters, Mrs. Pauline Edith Cheek, 
and Janet Margaret Binkley. 

We are unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing this man who has spent his life in 
undergirding theological education 
among both rural and urban ministers 
to serve as guest editor of this issue 
on the rural ministry. 

—Wavyne E. Oates 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 8) 


requires exceptional skill and resource- 
fulness. In order to detect early signs 
of mental illness and to persuade the 
patient and the patient’s family to seek 
professional help, the pastor needs all 
the knowledge he can get from PAsTo- 
RAL PSYCHOLOGY and other current 
literature, from clinical seminars and 
institutes on pastoral counseling, and 
from creative communication with the 
family physician. 

In view of the enormous growth of 
the population, the scarcity of psy- 
chiatrists, and the recent advances in 


the therapy of mental disease, general 
practitioners are devoting more atten- 
tion to the symptoms and treatment of 
mental illness. And in the remote rural 
areas there is special need for fruitful 
collaboration between the pastor and 
the family physician in the prevention 
of illness and in the art of ministering 
to the sick. 


Unfortunately, there is a shortage of 
educated ministers in American Protes- 
tantism. This shortage is acute in some 
of the rural sections. It is hoped that 
parents, pastors, and teachers, who in- 
fluence the vocational aspirations and 
decisions of youth, will interpret the 
Christian ministry in rural areas as a 
difficult but significant task: an oppor- 
tunity to serve God and man by build- 
ing up the church in truth and right- 
eousness and by orienting it, not only 
to the denomination with which it may 
be affiliated, but also to the community 
in which it is located and to the world- 
wide Christian enterprise, by guiding 
the growth of persons toward the 
stature of Christ, and by helping to 
develop communities characterized by 
friendly interpersonal relations. 


—O.uIn T. BINKLEY 
Guest Editor 


Editors Note: The materials in this is- 
sue represent the first part of our study oi 
Pastoral Psychology and the Rural Minis- 
try. A number of other outstanding studies 
of this important problem will be published 
later, either as a second part of this special 
issue, or as individual articles. Among the 
articles to follow are: “Education for the 
Rural Ministry” by Richard O. Comfort, 
Secretary for Village Church—Community 
Services, Agricultural Missions, Inc.; “The 
Parish Minister’s Self-Image and Variability 
in Community Culture” by Samuel W. Bliz- 
zard, Professor of Christianity and Society, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and “The 
Rural Minister and Counseling” by Emer- 
son W. Harris, minister of First Congre 
gational Church, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
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By THEODOR REIK 
“et the author of Listening With the Third Ear 
Theodor Reik’s Mystery ON THE MountTAIN marks the culmination of 
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Pastoral Psychology Sook Clube 


and receive free of charge . .. 


How To Live With A Neurotic 


by Extis, Ph.D. 
(Bookstore Price $3.95) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


667 HIS BOOK.” says Dr. Burns in his enthusiastic review, “is literally the 
volume that the parish clergy have been waiting for.” 

There are many reasons why Dr. Burns, an outstanding minister-couns 
selor and teacher of counseling, is enthusiastic about the book —its clarity— 
its straightforward, simple, non-technical writing—its vivid illustrations—itg 
profound insight into human problems. The major reason for Dr. Burns’ en 
thusiasm, however, is that unlike most books on psychiatry and psychology 
concerned with the problems of deeply disturbed individuals or psychotics, 
this book uniquely deals with the difficult, unhappy, and mildly neurotic im 
dividual that typifies the great body and burden of the minister’s pastoral 
work. How to recognize this person as a neurotic—how to help him directly, 
or how to help his family live and work with him—is the purpose of this 
unique book. 

“This book,” concludes Dr. Burns in his review, “accompanied by thé 
support and encouragement of the pastor, can assure that many, many people 
will get help who were formerly neglected. This book will make a significant 
contribution to the developing lay ministry of people in our churches.” 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUR 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-69 


How You Can Become A Member cf 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 


Please enroll me as a member of PAsToRAL 
PsycHoLtocy Book Cus, and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
How To Live With A Neurotic. It is die 


Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
abeolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
60%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This its a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
books. Take advantage of this opportunity 
now! 


tinctly understood that I am in no way obli- 
gated. I will receive advance notice of each 
month’s Club Selection, so that I may notify 
you if I do not want it; and I am not re 
quired to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Further 
more, I may return for full credit any Club 
Selection with which I may not be fully 
satisfied. 
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